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HARD LAWN TENNIS 


SPORTS GROUNDS % 
(PART OF TH 


REPE 


* 


Send for Booklet, and 1® 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGH 


THERE IS ONLY ONE & 
and we make it—so 


IMAGINE 
STRAWE 


It is unblemished by or grit. 
like this if only you w 

loose, untidy straw. You will al 
not CHEAT THE .SLUGS: 


‘ As recommended by Adam theG 

20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton's G 

“i supplied to the Country Gent 

STHING BETTER CAN BE | 
Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/— for 36 12” mats. 54/- for 36 21” mats. 


36/— for 36 18” mats. 72/- for 36 24” mats. 


OR, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for our 
beautiful folder* to:— 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CoO. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


IMITATIONS 
| 


*After seeing this you will realise the advantages of Strawbmats In a flash—they should last you for five years! 
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Carters Sweet Peas 


1953 NOVELTIES 


MISS LINTLEMAN. _ Silver Medal, 
Scottish Sweet Pea Trials, 1951. 

Immense flowers of rich cream pink. Excellent 
both for exhibition and garden decoration. 

Per pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 

An attractive colour combination. Miss 
Lintleman and Highland Mist arranged together 
in a bowl or vase. 


Award of Merit, 
ials (Trial No. 79). 
ottish Sweet Pea 


der with a delicate 
arge and vigorous. 
garden decoration. 
pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 


EL. Certificate 
Pea Trials, 1949. 

and vigorous, a 
pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 


Book of Gardening” 


| Ltd. 
S.W.20 


Sethdays ... Thank You’s 
. « « Get Well Messages . . . Flowers have 

a magical way of expressing your sentiments. 

Fresh flowers can be delivered at any time 
(within a matter of hours if necessary) to anywhere 
in Great Britain, the Commonwealth and other 
countries of the free world through members of ... 


om THE INTERNATIONAL 
Flowers-by-Wire Service 
Issued by INTERFLORA, DEPT. R.H S.. 358 362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W 14 
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HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 


SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to : 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ,.(2:"%,, 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Geers Dept.—ist Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL ‘‘STRAWBMAT” 
and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


It is unblemished by anor or grit. You can always pick fruit 
like this if only you will use STRAWBMATS instead of 
loose, untidy straw. You will also get them earlier. Why 
not CHEAT THE .SLUGS and trap the sun’s heat? 
As recommended by Adam the Gardener, see Sunday Express 
20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton’s Gardening Guide, and as 
supplied to the Country Gentlemen's Association. 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 


Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 


27/— for 36 12” mats. 54/— for 36 21” mats. 
36/— for 36 18” mats. 72/- for 36 24” mats. 


OR, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for our 
beautiful folder* to:— 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


*After seeing this you will realise the advantages of Strawbmats in a flash—they shoud lase you for five years! 
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Sweet Peas 
1953 NOVELTIES 


MISS LINTLEMAN. _ Silver Medal, 
Scottish Sweet Pea Trials, 1951. 

Immense flowers of rich cream pink. Excellent 
both for exhibition and garden decoration. 

Per pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 

An attractive colour combination. Miss 
Lintleman and Highland Mist arranged together 
in a bowl or vase. 


HIGHLAND MIST. Award of Merit, 
N.S.P.S. and R.H.S. 1949 Trials (Trial No. 79). 
First Class Certificate, Scottish Sweet Pea 
Trials, 1949. 

A delightful shade of lavender with a delicate 
suffusion of china blue. Large and vigorous. 
Suitable for exhibition and garden decoration. 
Sweetly scented. Per pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 


SCARLET PIMPERNEL. Certificate 
of Merit, Scottish Sweet Pea Trials, 1949. 
Brilliant rich scarlet. Large and vigorous, a 
good exhibition Pea. Per pkt. (18 seeds) 2/6 


For complete list of Sweet Peas, see the “Blue Book of Gardening” 
Catalogue—1953 Edition 


Carters Tested Seeds Ltd. 


Raynes Park, London, 8S.W.20 


Whatever the oceasion 


Anniversaries .. . Birthdays . . . Thank You’s 

. . « Get Well Messages . . . Flowers have 

a magical way of expressing your sentiments. 
Fresh flowers can be delivered at any time 
(within a matter of hours if necessary) to anywhere 
in Great Britain, the Commonwealth and other 
countries of the free world through members of ... 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
Issued by INTERFLORA, DEPT. R.H S.. 358 362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W114 
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Celebrate 
Coronation 
Year by 
planting 
MORE 
ROSES 


ROSES “hemembrance 


Sustained success is not haphazard. It 
is mot achieved by chance or luck. It 
invariably results from concentrated 
effort, backed by study, experience, and 
sound judgment. 


The outstanding success of our Roses is 
the sequel of years of earnest endeavour. 
We do our utmost to raise and produce 
the BEST. That is why our Roses are so 
widely grown and admired, and ensure 
universal satisfaction. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONSLTD. 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER ESSEX 


The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


SUPERB POLYANTHUS 


PEARSON'S GIANT CRIMSON Rich velvety 
crimson, true, 1/- pkt.; PEARSON’S GIANT 
FLAME Brilliant shades of scarlet, #/- pke.; 
PEARSON’S GIANT PRIMROSE The true 
Wild Primrose colour, pkt.; PEARSON'S 
GIANT WHITE Very pure white, strong, true 
1/- pkt.; PEARSON'S GIANT YELLOW 
Rich golden yellow, true, 1/- pkt.; LOWDHAM 
STRAIN MIXED Huze flowers and trusses on 
long stout stems: rich and fancy colours, I/- pkt. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, LTD. 
Lowdham, Notts. 


Growers and Distributors of Good Seeds 
since 1782. 


STRAWSON 
GREENHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


When Softwood per- 
mits are not available 
we can build in Empire 
Hardwoods, and we are 
only too pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
with Licence Applica- 
tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 


Surveys of Inspection 

arranged in any part 

of the Country at short 
notice. 


Write for List RHJ.53. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Greenhouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves and 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Greenhouse shading ‘par excellence’—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF FINE GREENHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY 


SURREY 


: Horley 130 
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‘LIQUID MANURE Sold every- 
< where in 


1/9 and 3/6 
bottles 


Also bottles 13/6 (half 
gallon) carr. paid. 


Read all about “ Liquid Manure Gardening ”’ in 
the 128-page illustrated book at 1/— post free. 


LIQUINURE SALES, 
BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 


FOR GENERAL USE 


PERFECTLY BALANCED 
LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


at jd. per gallon. 


EFFICIENT, 
CLEAN, CHEAP 
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SEEDS 
AHA be sure Of SUCCESS 


Sow the seeds of success . . . sow Ryders’. For longer than most 
gardeners can remember, over 70 years, Ryders’ of St. Albans has 
been a testing ground from which a wealth of horticultural knowledge 
and practical growing experience has emerged. Ryders’ can supply 
every gardening need and willingly give expert advice on any gardening 
problem. Visitors to Floral Hall at Holywell Hill, 
St. Albans are very welcome. 


*SEEDS PLANTS *SHRUBS 


RYDER & SON (1920) LTD., ST. ALBANS 


SEED CATALOGUE free on request. 
Send for your copy now. 
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LIQUINURE 
J == LIQUID PLANT FOOD | 
| | 
| 
/ 
© AND EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants: 

Autumn-town 

1 doz. each of 3 varieties 

1 doz. each of 6 varieties 
Otley Korean Chrysanthemums: 

1 each of 6 varieties - - 8/6 

Teach of 12 varieties . 16/6 
Rubellum Chrysanthemums: 

1 each of 6 varieties ° 10/- 

1 each of 12 varieties . - 20/- 
Primulas: 12 well-known varieties. - 18/- 


A Government 
Publication 


N.A.A.S. 
Quarterly Review 


4/6 per doz. 
126 


The Journal of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service 


Contains abstracts from current 
literature and advice on horticul- 
tural problems by a panel of experts. 


Price 1s. 6d. By post 1s. 74d. 
Annual Subscription 6s. 6d. 


Obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
3 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post 
rders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 

13@ Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 3? King 

Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrew’s —"2 

Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 

Chichester Street, Belfast; or 

bookseller. 


Meconopsis Baileyi 24/- per doz. 
Mixed Deiphiniums: Bishop . 24/- per doz. 
Lupins: Russell mixed 12/- per doz. 
Asters: 7 new varieties. ‘ 21/- 
Asters: Standard varieties 
Teach of 6 varieties . 8/6 
Asters: Dwarf, 2 each of 3 varieties . 86 
Ericas: 1 each of 6 varieties . . 86 
Teach of 12 varieties . 16,6 
Phiox (Border): 6 for 12/-, 1 doz. £1 3 0 
Hardy Borders (with pian) 50 plants £4 O 0, 
100 plants £7 15 0, 150 plants £11 10 0 
Rockery collections: 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 16/6 
12 easily grown varieties ener 1 ne 14 - 
Both, all different 29 6 
Gentians: 1 each of 6 106 
Orders under £1 add 2-, under £2 add 3,6, 
under £3 add 4 - for packing and postage. 
Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 
Write for piant List, 1}d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098. 


CHOICE 
TREES and SHRUBS 


from our extensive collection 


COTONEASTER HYBRIDA PENDULA, 
an effective small weeping tree, red 
berries in Autumn. 17/6 


MALUS TORINGO. of 
crimson fruits throughout Winter 17/6 


SOPHORA MICROPHYLLA (A.M. 1951) 
Golden yellow trumpet-shaped flowers 
in drooping clusters during May 

10/6 each 


Send for complete Catalogue 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS - FRUITS - ROSES 
HEDGE PLANTS - CLIMBERS 


HERBACEOUS AND ROCK 
PLANTS 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LIMITED 


Tobacco 


16,000 of our Members are now 
growing their own tobacco—tax free, 
every year. 

5,500 Send their leaf to us to be 
processed for a few pence per ounce 
(limit 25 Ibs. dried weight.) 

10,500 Process their own leaf at 
home under our instructions and 
using inexpensive curing cabinets and 
small tobacco presses that we supply. 


11,750 packets of special seed (sow 
in gentile heat February or March) 
were sold by us in 1952, at 1/— and 
1/6 per packet. 

220,000 Young growing plants were 
despatched by us through the post to 
members and others in May and June 
1952 at 6/9 per dozen fully hardened 
off. 


1}d. stamp will bring you full details 
without obligation. 


BRITISH PIONEER TOBACCO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BARNHAM — CROOKHAM, Nr. ALDERSHOT : 


(Nurserymen since 1880) i 
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THE FINEST VALUE IN 
QUALITY LAWNMOWERS 


Buy your WEBB Hand or Electne Lawn- 

mower NOW—and enjoy lawn perfection! 

Built by precision engineers, the WEBB range 

includes models to suit every gag 04 

cluding ‘WHIPPET’ (£8.3.10 

‘WASP’ (9.15.11 inc. P.T.), ‘WI TCH: 

({13.19.10 inc. P.T.), and ‘TWO-SPEED DE 

LUXE’ (£15.13. inc. P.T.), 

Hand Machines and 12” and 14” 

ELECTRIC Lawnmowers— 

(the 14” size being available as 

a" a self-propelled model). Out- 

WEBB 14° . ‘ > at standing for efficient service and 
ELECTRIC & iS j long life, these mowers incorpo- 
The Ideal power lawn- inc uding ouble row self- 
propelled & operated. remarkable value for money. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS—or write TO-DAY for FREE illustrared Folders to 
Dept. R.H.S. 1. H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD., Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham, 6 


ALL MODELS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


RUSTLESS GREENHOUSES FRAMES 


@ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 

m 7 ins.; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. 
Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6 ft. | in. 

eq Can be extended to 
any length in multiples 

of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 

Me glass, putty and 
erection booklet « To 
prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
fitted at ground level 
all round e Also 
available: Side ven- 
tilators, staging supports, shelf aon dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. O ins. « Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips « Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 

Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 


£ FOR LOVELY LAWNS WITH LESS EFFORT 
$ ‘ 
Ga 
| 
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GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
£48 15s. 


Cuts long or 
short grass. 

1} h.p. Villiers 
4-stroke engine 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to :— 


FARMFITTERS LTD. (U) 
GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


HORTICULTURAL 
PRICE LIST 


Contains Particulars of every- 

thing for Garden, Estate and 

Allotment, and 229 illustra- 

tions of principal pests and 
diseases. 


Send for a free copy 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


CHOICE BORDER PHLOX 


Plant these outstanding new large-flowered 
varieties now fora brilliant display July-Sept. 
Admiral, rich cerise self, enormous pip 
Aida, soft paeony purple, dwarf 
Amethyst, large violet flower heads 
Brigadier, ap outstanding orange red self 
Cecil Hanbury, glowing orange-saimon 
Daily Sketch, light pink, deep rose eye 
Duchess of York, clear pink, light centre 
Lady L. Bloss, cerise pink, red eye 
Jardine, large rich salmon 
pin 
Sir J. Falstaff, Enormous salmon-pink 
flowers 
Spitfire, suffused orange salmon 
Spatrot scarlet, late tlowering 
All the above varieties 2/6 each. Packing and 
carriage, please add 1/6 for orders under £1. 
The BIGNOR collections of Phiox 
12 strong plants in any 4 varieties listed 25/- 
Double collection 47/6 
12s*rong plants, 1 of each of above 27/6 
Double collection 52/6 


All carriage paid. 
We epectalise in border planning. 


F. TOYNBEE LTD. 
CROFTWAY NURSERIES, 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


» Send for our Uiust 


RO LCUT. 


SECATEURS 
BUSH PRUNERS - TREE LOPPERS 


You must try the new *SUPER- 
LIGHT’ No. 7 model secateur 
made of durable rustless material 
(one of the latest types of 
toughened Duraluminium) having 
the strength of steel, a lasting 
anodised finish, and extreme 
lightness, very much appreciated 
during a long day's pruning. The 
patented quick release press- 
button fastener can quite easily be 
operated with one hand. 

Packed in attractive ‘window’ 
carton containing up-to-date 
pruning hints booklet. 


——Price 21/- a pair—— 
ALL PARTS REPLACEABLE 


9-13 LONSDALE RD., LONDON, N.W.6 


Maida Vole $053 
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is essential to the 


MANGANESE healthy growth of plants 


Increasing soil acidity ; application of suitable manganese compounds to the 
soil; injection (trees) with manganese sulphate ; and foliage spraying have all 
been practised successfully under appropriate conditions in the treatment of 
manganese deficiency. 


Information about the occurrence and control of manganese 
deficiencies of crops may be obtained from our Advisory 
Department. 

For supplies of manganese sulphate (various grades) and other 
manganese compounds, you should apply in good time to your 
local distributor. If he cannot help, please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD 
24F, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone : MAY fair 7132. Cables : Chemicarbo, London. 


GOLD MEDAL 
WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 


Since 1948 we have been awarded 16 Gold 
Medals and 10 Silver Cups for our Water Lilies 
and Aquatic Plants and during the past 63 years 
over 200 Gold Medals and 130 Silver Cups have 
been awarded to Perry's for Water Plants. 


In our new catalogue of Water Plants, now 
ready, is listed the most complete collection of 
Water Lilies and Aquatic Plants published 
anywhere in the world. 


In his best-seller, ‘* Merry Hall,’’ Beverley Nichols, 
the famous author, says—* Of all the horticultural 
catalogues | have ever read—and they have always 
been my favourite form of literature—Perry's 
**Woter Plants” has given me the greatest measure 
of delight.’ 


Water Plants Catalogue on application. 


Our New Spring Catalogue of Rubellum Chrys- | 
anthemums and Hardy Perennials also ready. | 


PERRY'S ENFIELD 


TELEPHONE : ENFIELD 4207 
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Seed Catalogue 


for 1953 HM 


Something that no serious aii can afford to miss. 
A free copy is yours for the asking. ; 
SUTTON & SONS LTD. Dept. RHS, READING 


ALUMINIUM 
trouble free 
GREENHOUSES 


Supptied for Royal 
Horticulcural Society's 
Gardens at Wisley. 


Timber houses also supplied. 
Standard design or special 


requirements. 
First cost is the last with a modern WOOD LATH AND 
ALUMINIUM HOUSE 
Once installed, requires no further OTHER GREENHOUSE 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. BLINDS SUPPLIED TO 
Retains appearance always, without paint or ORDER ‘ 


other protection. Send now for full details. i 


COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems ) 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 78 years.) 
Associated Firma: |. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 
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By Appointment Seedsmen ite to the late King George VI 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH AND APRIL 
Shows 


‘Tuespay, March 3 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 4 ‘Fortnightly Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, March 18 British hg Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s Show. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


UnneN, March 3! | Fortnightly Show. 
to 6 Daffodil Competition. 
Wennespar, April 1 | Alpine Garden Society’s Show. 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Fortnightly Show. 
‘Tuespay, April 14 Daffodil Show. 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. _ Camellia Competition. 
Wepnespay, April 15 Sewell Medal Alpine-house and Rock- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. | garden Plant Competition for 
Amateurs. 
Fortnightly Show. 
T'UESDAY, April Show. 
Alpine Garden Society’s Competition. 
National Auricula and Primula Society’s 
10 A.M. to PM. _ Competition (April 29 only). 
(81) D 
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Lectures 

Tuespay, March 3, at 3 P.M. “The 1952 Expedition to Nepal” by 
MR. L. H. J. WILLIAMS, MR. OLEG POLUNIN and MR. W. SYKES. 

‘Tuespay, March 17, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, ““The Control 
of Flowering by Day Length and Low Temperature,” Part I, 
by PROF. F. G. GREGORY, D.SC., F.R.S., A.R.C.S. 

‘Turespay, March 31, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “The Control 
of Flowering by Day Length and Low Temperature,” Part II, 
by PROF. F. G. GREGORY, D.SC., F.R.S., A.R.C.S. 

‘Tugspay, April 14, at 3 P.M. “Small Hardy Bulbous Plants” by mr. k. G. 
WALTER. 

‘Turspay, April 28, at 3 p.m. ‘The Gardens of the National Trust 
for Scotland” by DR. J. MACQUEEN COWAN. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

Flower Garden 
March 4-5. Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
March 11-12. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Fruit Garden 


March 18-19. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees: Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Visit to Mr. Edmund de Rothschild’s Garden at Exbury, 
Southampton—By courtesy of MR. EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD, Fellows 
will be enabled to visit his Garden at Exbury, Southampton, on Wed- 
nesday, April 22. This visit will be of particular interest to those who 
grow Rhododendrens. Lunches and teas will be available and arrange- 
ments will be made for a special coach for the convenience of those 
who may wish to travel from London. Fellows wishing to visit Exbury 
on this day are requested to write to MR. N. K. GOULD, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, not later than March 31, asking for 
a leaflet giving full details of the arrangements. 

Back Numbers of Journals—'The Society keeps a stock of back 
numbers of the JouRNAL from which it is able generally to supply the 
needs of Fellows who require particular copies. 

At the present moment the Society is out of stock of the under- 
mentioned JOURNALS and if any Fellows have copies of these numbers 
for which they have no further use, we should be giad to have them. 
Postage will be gladly refunded. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 83 


Apology —The Royal Horticultural Society desires to express its 
regret for any inconvenience or annoyance which may have been caused 
to Miss Winifred Price by the error committed by one of its clerks in 
affixing a Gold Grenfell Medal card to her exhibit at the Show on 
November 4 and 5, 1952, in lieu of the Silver-gilt Grenfell Medal card 
which would have been the correct one in accordance with the award 
given for that exhibit by the Council of the Society. 


R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary, 1953—We still have a few copies of 
the cheap edition in stock. These are now being offered at the reduced 
price of 3s. od. each, post free, to clear. Please send remittance direct 
to the Secretary. 


Acknowledgment— The Editor wishes to acknowledge with thanks 
the permission of the Oxford University Press and the executors of the 
late T. E. LAWRENCE to reprint the passage relating to “The Garden of 
Alcinous,” from T. E. SHAW’S translation of The Odyssey in the note on 
p. 60 of the February JouRNAL. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


| ome this month the display of Camellias growing in pots under 


glass is at its best, and on Battleston Hill and in the Wild Garden 
the many plantings which are carrying a heavy crop of buds should 
come into flower at the end of the month and continue well into April. 
Thus, with the revival of interest in this genus a brief review of some 
of the 250 species, forms and hybrids that are growing at Wisley may not 
be inappropriate at this moment. 

Considering first the species, a fine form of Camellia saluenensis is 
growing on the wall of the Curator’s House. This particular plant, which 
is covered in bloom for several weeks has very large rose-pink flowers, 
which sometimes first open in February. C. saluenensis is one of the 
most important introductions of the late GEORGE FORREST. From a batch 
of seeds from plants of the original sending, sown seven years ago, 
plants quite 7 feet in height may be found on Battleston Hill. The 
flowers of these vary considerably in their shades of rose pink, with one 
outstanding plant having petals of a purplish hue. Unfortunately there 
do not appear to be any records in cultivation of the white and crimson 
flowered forms, such as FORREST saw in Yunnan in the volcanic mountains 
north-west of Tengyueh. 

C. taliensis is a rare species in cultivation and the Wisley plants, to 
date, have only been grown and flowered under glass. Its leaves are olive 
green in colour and may be up to § inches long, whilst the white flowers 
have a conspicuous exserted boss of numerous yellow stamens. Flower 
buds form in the axils of the leaves along the whole length of the current 
year’s growth; they are seldom solitary, and mostly in twos and threes. 

The hardy C. cuspidata, which is also white-flowered, is perhaps the 
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latest of all Camellias to come into bloom. Fine plants may be found in 
the Wild Garden and also in the dell on Battleston Hill. C. maliflora has 
small leaves and small double blush pink flowers and is planted against 
the Laboratory wall, but is much happier growing on Battleston Hill. 
This particular Camellia needs a cold greenhouse to attain perfection. 

The Chinese C. oletfera and the Japanese C’. Sasanqua are very closely 
allied species which have been much confused in gardens; both are early 
flowering. ‘The first white blooms of C. Sasanqua appear in November 
and continue during mild spells of weather throughout the winter. 
White and coloured forms, both on the wall of the Curator’s House and 
planted in the winter garden on Battleston Hill, flower freely. The 
sweet-scented C. oleifera, from the seeds of which the Chinese express 
an oil, has pink-flowered buds ; the outer petals retain this pinkness when 
open, giving the impression of Apple blossom. 

As may be expected, C. hongkongensis is not hardy in this country, 
and at Wisley, growing under glass, it is hoped that it will flower during 
the course of the next few years. 

By the path leading from the terrace to the alpine meadow will be 
found a fine specimen of the best known species in this genus—C. 
japonica. ‘This species was introduced into this country in 1739 by 
LORD PETRE and was originally treated as a stove plant; even when the 
Society took over the Wisley Gardens the large plant in the Wild Garden 
used to be covered with a glasshouse structure every winter. 

The wild form of C. reticulata is a very variable plant but is not hardy 
at Wisley. One plant still survives planted against a wall but every year 
its buds are frozen. The garden form of C. reticulata is probably the 
most magnificent of all Camellias, with semi-double deep rose flowers 
quite 5 inches across; at Wisley it can be grown satisfactorily only in the 
bed in the ‘Temperate House and in pots. The true double form grown 
under the name of C. reticulata flore pleno should be flowering this 
month and also several of the new C. reticulata hybrids recently intro- 
duced from Kunming in western China. 

First and foremost amongst the hybrids, there is what is perhaps 
the best hybrid shrub ever introduced into our gardens—. x 
Williamsu. ‘This plant may be found growing freely in many parts of 
the Gardens. A particularly fine specimen, 7 feet high, on Battleston 
Hill is simply smothered with blooms. For this wonderful introduction 
we are indebted to the late Mr. J. c. WILLIAMS, who crossed C. saluenensis 
with the pollen of C. japonica. The collective name C. x Williamsii 
covers all the hybrid forms of this cross. These hybrids or cultivars, are 
Ee completely hardy, exceptionally free-flowering and have the advantage 
_ of blooming over a long period, from early February, through March 
a4 into April. Should a frost during this period spoil the flowers they fall 
. to the ground and are speedily replaced by the opening of later buds. 
% The most widely grown of the hybrids of this cross, ‘J. C. Williams’ 
“s with medium-sized pale pink flowers, obtained the F.C.C. in 1942. 
“gi The darker rose pink cultivar ‘Mary Christian,’ has a more erect habit 
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and is usually at its best towards the end of February and early March. 
A large plant, 6 feet high, can be found growing on Battleston Hill in 
the bed near the south bridge over the public path. Other notable forms 
are the early-flowering ‘November Pink,’ ‘Bartley Rose,’ and also ‘Dona- 
tion’ (japonica ‘Donckelaari’ * saluenensis, F.C.C. 1952), raised by the 
late COLONEL STEPHENSON R. CLARKE, with semi-double flowers of soft 
rose and at present only represented at Wisley as small-flowering plants 
in pots. C. ‘Cornish Snow’ (cuspidata x saluenensis) was also raised by 
MR. J. C. WILLIAMS and is a free-flowering plant with narrow ovate 
finely serrated leaves and flowers with white petals, surrounding a bright 
golden mass of stamens. ‘lhe plant growing by the wall on the east side 
of the Laboratory seems to be quite hardy but loses most of its flower 
buds annually through frost. In late spring this plant will be moved to 
more sheltered conditions on Battleston Hill. 

Growing in the centre bed of the Temperate House can be found 
C. ‘Inamorata’ (C. reticulata wild form x C. saluenensis) raised by 
MR. F. HANGER, and shown by DR. E. K. JANAKI AMMAL to be the only 
pentaploid Camellia in cultivation. Its rich rose pink flowers appear in 
the early part of the year and are approximately 3-4 inches in diameter. 
As C. reticulata is one of its parents this plant is most difficult to propa- 
gate from cuttings; but the difficulty can be surmounted easily by in- 
arching to the stock of seedling forms of C’. japonica. 

Hybrids of C. Sasanqua recently introduced to the Gardens are too 
small as yet for their value to be apparent. One must mention, however, 
‘Briar Rose,’ which has been grown in pots under glass for three seasons ; 
its small clear pink single flowers are very freely borne. 

The forms of C. japonica are legion and their nomenclature greatly 
confused. In this article the names we give to plants are those under 
which the Gardens have received them from various sources. ‘That such 
confusion should exist is not surprising when it is realized that what are 
to all intents and purposes three quite distinct flowers can be cut from 
the one bush. ‘The forms of C. japonica with their fine glossy green 
foliage are attractive at all times of the year. ‘They are hardy at Wisley 
but the flowers and buds are liable to be damaged by frost. However, 
given a good year an abundance of flower is invariably produced in the 
open. It is neither possible nor desirable to mention all the various forms 
that are cultivated in the Gardens; we can only draw the attention of 
Fellows to some of the more outstanding And perhaps the best for 
form and size is ‘Mathotiana’ with completely double imbricate scarlet 
flowers. There are also the forms ‘alba’ and ‘rosea.’ ‘Mathotiana’ was 
raised by a Belgian nurseryman, MATHOT. 

Among the whites ‘Haku Rakuten,’ a vigorous upright grower with 
large semi-double paeony-shaped flowers, ‘Waterloo’ also with large 
semi-double flowers and ‘Purity’ with a double imbricate flower, are 
three of the best. Others are the early-flowering ‘Nobilissima’ whose 
incomplete double flowers are faintly shaded with yellow, and ‘Elizabeth’ 
with petals sometimes slightly striped with pink. 
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In the pink range ‘Magnoliaeflora’ makes a freely growing bush 
which is covered with flesh pink flowers of a satiny sheen. Growing in 
the ‘Temperate House is a fine plant which always provides a good dis- 
play in the latter part of the year and early in the new year. ‘Lady 
Vansittart’ is rose pink with white stripes, semi-double, and has a flower 
similar to ‘Magnoliaeflora.’ ‘This plant was imported into Jersey from 
Japan in 1867 and has since sported white and true rose forms. ‘Eleanor 
Hagood’ has pale pink double flowers, while those of ‘Laurel Leaf’ are 
marbled with white. ‘This latter variety is considered to be one of the 
hardiest of the japonica forms. Of the deeper pinks there is that fine 
semi-double ‘Lady Clare,’ as well as the anemone-centred ‘Elegans,’ 
often misnamed ‘Chandleri elegans.’ Other pink varieties that may be 
expected to flower well this year are ‘Pink Perfection’ and ‘Pink Ball.’ 

Of the darker colours two of the finest are ‘Adolphe Audusson’ with 
deep red double flowers and ‘Ville de Nantes’ with red flowers striped 
with white. Much the same striping appears on the orange-red petals 
of ‘Kelvingtonia.’ ‘Goshoguruma’ has red semi-double flowers which 
are sometimes not striped but splashed with white as are the very large 
incompletely double flowers of ‘Gigantea.’ 

Camellias prefer the open woodland where a light canopy overhead 
protects them from the early morning sun. ‘hey need a lime-free soil 
that is well drained and contains some leaf mould or peat which, if 
necessary, can be mixed with the soil at the time of planting. Once the 
plants are established they should not need watering except in very dry 
summers in regions of low rainfall. A sheltered north or north-west 
wall also makes a good home for them provided the soil has been well 
prepared. ‘There are quite a few planted at Wisley on the north and 
east walls of the Laboratory. 

The propagation of Camellias does not present any great difficulties 
except in the case of C. reticulata already mentioned. If it is desired to 
raise species or new hybrids, seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe, 
approximately in early November. It is advisable to sow the seeds 
singly in pots, for the young seedlings have very fleshy roots that can 
easily be broken. Should large quantities be needed the seed can be 
sown in shallow boxes, and as soon as it has germinated singled off into 
small pots. 

The most usual method of propagation is by cuttings taken about the 
third week in July. ‘The young growths with about three leaves and if 
possible with heel, should be removed from the parent plant. ‘lhe 
cuttings are best placed round the edge of a pot containing a mixture 
of three parts of silver sand and one part of peat, and placed in a propa- 
gating case at 60-65° F., when roots can be expected after a period of 
eight weeks. Cuttings can also be taken in October and placed in a cold 
frame or under a bell glass and left untouched until the following March. 


Leaf-bud cuttings may also be taken in the autumn or in March with 
satisfactory results. 
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FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN 
E. A. Bowles, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H. 


(An extemporary talk given on September 23, 1952; MR. W. BENTLEY 
in the Chair) 


Mr. Bowers: Our subject to-day is Fragrance. It might be asked 
“What do you mean by Fragrance?” and so I thought that the best 
thing was to see what the New Oxford Dictionary said about it. It says: 
“Fragrance: a sweet and pleasing scent.”’ That depends to some extent, 
of course, on the nose smelling it, because a dog’s idea of a sweet scent 
is totally different from ours, and bluebottles like scents which we should 
not call sweet. 

Then I looked to see whether any great minds had defined fragrance 
and came across this passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost: 


. . fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers.” 


That is the very thing I wanted, because I am not limited to the fragrance 
which comes from flowers. ‘There is a general outdoor fragrance which 
is one of the most delightful of the experiences that make life worth 
living. ‘Take, for instance, the first time that you really smell spring in 
the air. It is hard to define what sort of scent it is, but it conveys the 
idea of fresh and young growth, and when we get it we feel ““Now we 
have got rid of the winter!” 

Later there is the fragrance of a newly mown meadow. Grass, when 
freshly cut for hay, has a delicious scent of its own, suggesting almonds 
or Gorse blossom, and if the meadow is close to the garden, this is added 
to the general fragrance. 

Again there are plants which scent the air. There is a passage in 
Bacon’s essay “ Of Gardens ”’ which may be familiar to you all, but 
I should like you to hear it again: 


“And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the Air 
(where it comes and goes, like the Warbling of Musick) than in 
the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, than to 
know what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the Air. 
Roses, Damask and Red, are fast Flowers of their Smells, so that 
you may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing of their 
Sweetness; yea though it be in a morning’s Dew. Bays, likewise, 
yield no Smell as they grow; Rosemary little, nor Sweet Marjoram.” 


Among those that scent the air BACON mentions Musk Rose, dying 
Strawberry leaves, Sweet Briar and Lime trees; I think that he would 
have mentioned, had he known them, Rosa Primula, Veronica cupres- 
soides, Helichrysum and Balsam Poplar. 
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Rosa Primula does not always scent the air, but after a shower it 
diffuses a most delightful scent like Russian leather that can be enjoyed 
from a distance in the garden ; but on dry days you must bruise the leaves 
to obtain the scent. BACON mentions Sweet Briar as “not fast of its 
scent,” and most people know its delightful widespread fragrance after 
a shower. 

There is also what I call the curry plant—I do not know whether | 
invented the name. Itisa Helichrysum, I think angustifolium. \t gives 
out a most extraordinary smell like curry, and not only curry but a very 
good curry too with mango chutney in it. During the Kaiser’s war | 
thought it might be useful to chop it up and put it into ordinary minced 
beef to turn it into a curry, but the flavour does not compare with the 
scent, and is unpleasantly bitter. ‘This strong scent, however, especially 
as I pass by on a hot day, still makes me feel hungry. 

Scents which delight some people do not please others. One of the 
plants that I grow which scents the air most is the wonderful Jasmine 
from China, Jasminum polyanthum, which has white flowers in the spring 
and early summer. It will not grow out of doors here, but I like to open 
the door of the conservatory, where it grows, and let the scent into 
the drawing-room. I enjoy it when it pervades the whole house but 
my housemaid thinks it a horrid sickly smell. There is an old saying 
“different people have different opinions. Some likes Apples and some 
likes Inions,”’ but I like both. 

Another invasive scent is that of Calycanthus floridus which in a 
newly opened flower has the powerful scent of a pineapple but in an 
older one resembles grapefruit, and when fading has a slightly alcoholic 
savour like that of cider. ‘This Chinese species with its maroon flowers 
looks like a nearly black miniature Magnolia, whereas the American 
C’. occidentalis has bright red flowers and only yields its scent to a nose 
which is within a few inches and then the scent is not at all pleasant, 
resembling that of a wine that has turned sour. Both species, however, 
have pleasantly aromatic leaves which have won them their English 
name of “‘Allspice”’ trees. 

Thus far scents have been dealt with according to the way they are 
borne. Now let us consider some of the flowers which will make a 
sequence through all the months of the year, beginning with January. 

If on New Year’s Day there is no snow on the ground but mild open 
weather, you may expect to find Jris unguicularis which people still 
persist in wrongly calling J. stylosa. ‘“‘Stylosa” means that it has a very 
long style reaching down to its underground seed pod. Surely we ought 
to learn to call it by its oldest and correct name. The broader-leafed form 
is usually the earliest to flower and in some seasons I have gathered a 
few on Michaelmas Day. After that they come at intervals all through 
the winter and I like to have a bowl of them on the table for Christmas 
Day instead of Holly and to keep up a succession until the Daffodils 
come to replace the Iris. It is a good plan to pick them before the bud 
is open and put them into tepid water to open on the following day, 
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and then they will last for two or three days, but no more. I described 
the scent in one of my books as having “‘the real essence of spring.’’ It 
is a mixture of all sorts of good scents, but chiefly that of Primroses. 

It is difficult to put these Iris flowers in a vase in such a way as to 
make them quite happy and comfortable, and I should like to pass on 
to you a good tip. They look best with clippings of Lawson’s Cypress, 
but then are overpowered by its unpleasant scent, and the best thing 
to use is clippings of Box. I am lazy and do not like having to change 
the water in my flower vases every other day. The Box will go on for 
three weeks if you tip out the water, leaving the Box there, and put some 
fresh water in, and the Iris flowers stand up better among the short stiff 
sprigs than among anything else I have so far found. 

In January you ought to be able to find some of the later flowering 
forms of Crocus laevigatus, especially the variety Fontenayi which flowers 
so late that it connects Autumn Crocuses with those of spring of which 
C’. chrysanthus is generally the first, and on New Year’s Day on the 
way home from church I am usually able to pick one and to enjoy its 
honey-like scent (Figs. 27 and 39). 

We can begin the New Year well, therefore, with Iris and with 
Crocuses. Another wonderful plant which you can sometimes pick 
right through the worst of the winter is Winter Heliotrope or 
winter-flowering Coltsfoot (Petasites fragrans). A small bunch will scent 
a whole room with a scent resembling that of almond paste on a 
bride cake. It is not beautiful to look at but for the sake of its fragrance 
it is worth growing, especially if you can find it in your neighbour’s 
hedgerow. It has been advertised and sold as Winter Heliotrope at a 
high price. I do not know whether any purchasers brought lawsuits 
against those who said that it ought to be in every garden, because once 
it is in the garden it is difficult to get it out again. | have managed to 
keep it in check by digging down as far as possible and then covering 
the broken root with a pinch of sodium chlorate and leaving that to 
poison it. 

There is no sweeter scent among winter flowers than that of Chi- 
monanthus praecox, of which there are now several varieties, some much 
more brightly coloured than others. I used to think the sweetest of all 
was the old rather transparent grey-petalled one, but the newer bright 
yellow ones flower quite as early and are more beautiful to look at, with 
their yellow outer petals and dark purplish-red centres to the flower. 
As it is wasteful to cut a long spray and thereby destroy many unopened 
buds, you can pick off individual open flowers to float on a very little 
water in a saucer and they will scent the whole room. 

Viburnum fragrans flowers throughout the winter and is one of the 
best of REGINALD FARRER’S introductions. It took me a long time to 
persuade others of its value. I showed it for several years before a 
Committee would give it any award. Even now that people are begin- 
ning to realize what a fine thing it is, I believe that we have not yet learned 
the full beauty of large and old specimens. In this garden it has 
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improved in beauty of outline and freedom of flower year by year. It is 
capable of flowering in October, which I do not care about, because the 
flowers are then packed in close heads and hidden by the leaves; but if 
you can induce it to wait and to flower in January or February, when the 
leaves have fallen, it will be covered by a cloud of blossom and on sunny 
mornings will scent the air for quite a distance around. It is a beautiful 
shrub and if planted where its roots can find some moisture it will do 
very much better (Fig. 28). 

FARRER first knew it as a garden plant in China and wrote about its 
edible fruit but did not mention it as flowering throughout the winter. 
Later he described finding it in the high foothills in April and wrote 
enthusiastically about the beauty of its flowers. In those high altitudes 
it evidently waits to flower until the end of winter and then makes a 
remarkable show instead of flowering intermittently and sparingly 
through the winter months. In Edinburgh and elsewhere in Scotland 
it adheres more closely to its native habit, but even here in some seasons 
it can provide both a lovely show and fragrance on a sunny day in 
January. 

There are two winter-flowering Honeysuckles, Lonicera fragrant- 
issima and L. Standishii. ‘Vhe latter is the more valuable because it 
comes earlier and I have been able to pick bunches of it before Christ- 
mas. Their small white flowers are not much to look at but they are 
so fragrant that they scent a room for a day or two before dropping off. 
L. fragrantissima ought to be the most fragrant of all, judging by its 
name, but it is no sweeter than the other. It has the virtue, however, 
of coming out a fortnight or three weeks later. 

I remember the celebrated HENRY ELWES causing quite a sensation 
at a show here many years ago when he shouted out “‘Where’s Bowles ? 
He’s the only man with a nose!” People expected to see someone with 
a nose like that of CYRANO DE BERGERAC and may have been disappointed. 
He wanted me to smell the difference between two things which he said 
were totally different, though nobody else could detect the difference 
between them. Perhaps I find it easy to notice differences in scent 
because I do not smoke. 

I have not mentioned Snowdrops because not many people have 
Snowdrops in January, but there is one which is going about now as 
Galanthus caucasicus. 1 have grave doubts about what it really is but 
that is the name given by BAKER, a great botanist at Kew, to a Snowdrop 
which he described as a large form of G. nivalis. The few I have found 
were mixed with collected bulbs of G. Elwesii or G. cilicicus. It has a 
remarkable fragrance, smelling more strongly of heather honey than other 
Snowdrops. Very often I get a few flowers out before Christmas and 
others follow over a long period up to the end of March. 

There are forms of Daphne Mezereum which will flower freely if 
planted in a cosy corner, but cannot be relied upon to flower in January. 

However, there is a tree which strictly adheres to the calendar for 
its time of flowering. This is Hamamelis mollis, one of the most valuable 
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shrubs or small trees that have been introduced during my lifetime. 
I call it the Epiphany ‘Tree because it is always at its best on January 6, 
the feast of the Epiphany, the old Christmas Day, although it begins to 
flower a little before. We associate the Epiphany with the visit of the 
Magi and the gifts which they brought, and this shrub brings the gold 
in its flowers, the frankincense in its wonderful scent, like Primroses, and 
myrrh in the stringent quality of the bark. ““Pond’s Extract,” “Hazeline” 
and other useful household remedies are made from the autumn- 
flowering American species, //. virginiana, but if the mediaeval monks, 
who invented so many pleasant but inaccurate legends about plants, 
had known this Chinese species, they would have called it the Epiphany 
Tree. I advise all those who can do so to grow as big a bush or tree of 
it as they can find room for. 

In February we can rely upon many Daphnes both to scent the air 
outside and also to provide fragrance in the house. Daphne odora is 
sweetest of all, and in some years it has scented the air in February. 
One grows here by the side of the house, and if I come out on a warm 
evening at the end of February I smell it strongly from the front door- 
step on the other side. It is sometimes said to be a very tender plant. 
I would not plant it in a windswept place where nothing early-flowering 
ought to be asked to grow, but if you have a corner outside by the kitchen 
chimney, the sort of place where the cat goes to lie and where blue- 
bottles sit on the wall in the late autumn, put in a D. odora, making 
sure that you have the one with a slightly golden edge on the leaf, and 
it will be a real pleasure to your nose in February. (Many people say 
that the wild Spurge Laurel of our woods, D. Laureola, has no scent, but 
that is probably because they do not go out after dark.) 

A lovely old Tazetta Daffodil ‘Grand Soleil d’Or’ which was 
figured 200 years ago has a delightful scent. It appears on the market 
about Christmas, but you cannot expect it to flower in our eastern 
counties before February. If you plant it in a corner against a wall you 
can sometimes pick the flowers in February. The scent is very sweet 
and strong and reminds me of a good pancake with brown sugar and 
a squeeze of lemon. 

During March we have Violets which have always been celebrated, 
and I need not describe to you the delightful scent. Skimmia japonica, 
especially the male forms, provide delightful fragrance in the open air 
and as cut flowers for the house. A large-flowered form which I brought 
from Mt. Usher many years ago is my best and I rely upon it for a bowl 
of fragrant flowers at the same time that I start picking Daffodil buds 
for the house. 

April is the great month for Primroses and April 19th is Primrose 
Day, when they are worn in memory of LORD BEACONSFIELD. Very few 
trumpet Daffodils are pleasantly scented, but a Dutch-raised seedling 
named ‘Vanilla’ lives up to its name. Osmanthus Delavayi flowers in 
April, a good evergreen bush with hanging flowers and a fragrance like 
Lily of the Valley, but a month earlier. It is not, however, a good thing 
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for cutting; the flowers do not seem to smell when you bring them into 
the house. 

Viburnum Carlesii is highly praised, and rightly so, but it frequently 
happens that the flowers are damaged by an April frost. When Easter 
comes in April it may be accompanied by the lovely flowers of Magnolia 
stellata, | like to stand under my tree and enjoy the bean-field scent 
which is so distinctive of summertime. 

May is the best month for sweetly scented flowers—-Lilac, for 
instance, and Cowslips. If you pick a bunch of Cowslips and put your 
nose into them, you will agree that it is the most delightful scent of the 
whole year. I believe that if heaven smells of anything it will be of 
Cowslips. ‘There are Lilies of the Valley in May, and you know what 
a lovely scent they have. Some people get bored with Lilies of the 
Valley, because, like the poor, they are always with us. ‘That may be 
true of the forced and almost scentless blooms but a large bunch picked 
from the open ground in May is so refreshingly delicious that few 
flowers can equal them. 

Of the Japanese Wisterias, W. floribunda has little scent, but venusta 
with its short bunches of white flowers strongly scents the air, especially 
in the evening. ‘The old W. sinensis must not be overlooked in both its 
lilac and white varieties, although its scent may be a little too over- 
powering when coming through open windows on a warm night. 
Staphylea colchica has a scent like coconut, much like that of Gorse. 
It reminds me of coconut ice which I thought delicious as a child but 
have outgrown now. 

However, there are strongly scented flowers in May which are not 
so pleasing and among those I class most Hawthorns. Many people 
say that they like their scent, but I do not. Now and then at a distance 
you get a rather pleasant scent from them, but too close it is like a fish 
shop. In the last two or three years I have also become conscious of 
the horrible smell of Pear blossom when you put your nose to it, and the 
worst smell of all is Cotoneaster multiflora, which smells like a fried fish 
shop, and one that uses bad oil at that. 

In June we have bearded Iris and Philadelphus. Most people say 
that they love the scent of what they call Syringa, which is the correct 
name for Lilac. ‘The so-called Syringas all belong to the genus Phila- 
delphus and they have a variety of scents. ‘The old P. coronarius is an 
enemy of mine as it gives me hay fever and I have destroyed all the old 
bushes, except the golden and the silver variegated forms and I like to 
get someone to cut off all their flower buds before they open and 
annoy me. 

Some Roses and Pinks, of course, scent the air, though BACON did not 
recognize this. When he mentioned the single and double white Violet 
as doing so he must have meant white Stocks as the name white Violet 
was used in his day for varieties of Matthiola instead of Viola. 

No house ought to be without a Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
japonica). \t does not take up much room and it is one of the most 
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fragrant things that you can grow; but do not grow the golden netted 
form of it, which does not flower sufficiently freely. 

There are Lilies and Phlox in July. I do not care much for Phlox, 
which smells like a combination of pepper and pigsty. ‘The scent of 
newly opened Evening Primroses is superb. A good kind is the Lamarck- 
iana variety, which we have now to call Oenothera erythrosepala. If you 
can hit off the right time for it to open, you can watch it do so as the 
little calyx springs back and the flower unrolls and opens. Jasmines 
must also be included in the delights of July. 

In August one of the finest scents is that of Genista aethnensis from 
Mount Etna. ‘This has a luscious exotic scent such as that we associate 
with plants grown in the most costly greenhouses, but it blooms in the 
open air. Cytisus Battandieri is a remarkable plant as the nature of its 
fragrance changes every few minutes. Sometimes it reminds me of 
strawberries, and at others of grapefruit and lemons, or of a fruit 
salad with a dash of maraschino or kirsch. You can get all these scents 
from the same bunch of blooms at different times of the day. 

Clematis Rehderiana comes in September. It not only looks like a 
Cowslip but smells rather like one. Belladonna Lilies have one of the 
nicest scents, and one which I grow, blanda, has a delicious scent with 
a touch of lemon in it. As it fades the odour changes very much, like 
dying Hyacinth flowers or some Daffodils which acquire a fishy smell 
before they die. 

We have also Daffodils for September and October, and I have 
brought here the North African and Southern European Narcissus 
serotinus, which has a strong Narcissus scent. Heliotrope gives us one 
of the most delightful of autumn scents. By October, moreover, we can 
have some very sweetly scented Crocuses, such as Jongiflorus, which is 
so strongly scented that it was at one time called odorus. 

There is a Greek Snowdrop, Galanthus Olgae, which in a suitable 
season will flower before its leaves appear. It is wrong to say that Snow- 
drops have no scent for that means that people have no noses. When 
freshly gathered and brought into a room they emit a delightful scent. 
These winter-flowering Snowdrops follow one another in a constant 
succession from the end of September into the first weeks of January. 
Thus I have shown you that if you have a well-stocked garden you 
should be able to find some flowers to provide fragrance in each of 
the twelve months of the year. 

However, we need not depend entirely upon blossoms because there 
are so many plants which have sweetly scented leaves. One of the most 
delightful and refreshing scents is that of the Lemon but there are few 
places in England where they can be grown in the open air, and even 
there they require some form of shelter such as glass screening. I have 
a Lemon tree in my conservatory which I am sure that I never planted. 
Someone may have spat out a lemon pip which has grown into a fair- 
sized tree, and although it has not yet flowered I frequently bruise a leaf 
as I pass by to enjoy the incomparable fragrance. 
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There are many plants which we call lemon-scented but none of 
them so good as Citrus Limonum. ‘Vhe runner-up to the true Lemon 
in respect of fragrance is Aloysia citriodora which is only hardy in a 
favoured climate. Where it flourishes it is always known as Lemon 
Verbena, and grows into a large bush or small tree on the south side 
of many a cottage in South Devon. The leaves wither quickly when 
picked but as they retain their scent for a long time it is one of the most 
precious ingredients for pot-pourri or to push to the bottom of a hand- 
kerchief pocket. Among other tender plants are many Pelargoniums, 
which are worth growing for the sake of their lemon scent, even 
though they must be housed in winter. 

Now we come to the different ‘Thymes. There are two varieties of 
Common Thyme, one which gives the flavour to veal stuffing somewhat 
resembling Sage; the other is preferable as it suggests the addition of 
lemon. ‘There are also two varieties of the true Lemon Thyme, one 
called ‘Silver Queen’ on account of its beautiful variegation, and one 
with golden leaves. Every herb border should contain all the forms of 
Balm that can be collected. ‘The old form, known as Bee Balm, was 
widely grown and the crushed leaves used for rubbing the inside of the 
old straw skeps to disguise the lingering smell of the sulphur with 
which the bees were smothered the previous autumn. 

A plant that can be placed among those whose fragrance suggests 
that of lemon is Dictamnus Fraxinella, commonly known as Burning 
Bush. ‘The whole plant is aromatic but if bruised it is rather too strong 
to be pleasant. When in flower or bearing young seed pods that English 
name is justified if a lighted match is put to the base of the spike on a 
still warm evening when the essential oil is held among the closely 
packed flowers. If the experiment is successful a flickering flame will 
run up to the top and a very strong and delightful odour will be borne 
on the surrounding air. If there is too much breeze at the time the 
volatile oil will be dispersed and the result will not repay the expenditure 
on matches, 

There are many strong-scented Mints of which the best known is 
Mentha piperita or peppermint, a wild but uncommon British plant and too 
seldom grown in gardens. Its flavour used to be widely enjoyed when met 
with in bulls’ eyes, brandy balls and mint humbugs in the good old days. 
Mentha viridis or spearmint is the one generally used for mint sauce 
and is the best for drying or boiling with new potatoes. Mentha 
rotundifolia is known in some parts of the country as Apple Mint but 
I call it Lamb Mint as it was given to me with that name many years 
ago from a garden in Norfolk. Mentha Pulegium provides the Penny- 
royal of chemists. It is a pleasant carpeting plant for a damp spot, 
especially where it can be trodden on and scent the air. 

Mentha Requienit from Corsica and Sardinia is not only the smallest 
of the Mints, but has an odour of peppermint as powerful as any. It is 
probably the smallest herbaceous plant grown in gardens and if it can 
be accommodated in spaces between paving stones and can be protected 
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from invading hordes of Poa annua and Oxalis corniculata will proclaim 
its presence with its fragrance although we may not be able to see it. 

In contrast one of the largest hardy evergreens with aromatic leaves 
must be Laurus nobilis, generally called the Bay Tree. The value of its 
fragrant leaves seems to have gone out of favour but in my young days 
they were much used in cooking for flavouring custards and milk 
puddings and also for ‘‘soused”’ herrings and mackerels. 

I have left the Californian Bay, Umbellularia californica, for the end. 
It is the most powerfully scented in leaves and stem of all evergreen 
trees which we can expect to flourish in the colder districts of Great 
Britain. ‘The fragrance is as pungent as cinnamon sticks but never 
seems to be air-borne unless the plant is bruised. ‘The fallen and dried 
leaves still retain their powerful odour and when weeding or gatheri:.z 
up fallen leaves I can recognize the remarkable aroma if | happen to 
touch one. My tree is planted on the south side of a trimmed Holly 
hedge which has protected it so well from our harsh north-east winds 
that it is now about 12 feet high. It is a self-sown seedling of the fine 
old specimen which used to grow, and I hope may still do so, at the right- 
hand side of the porch at Bitton Vicarage, where in some seasons it 
freely bore its characteristic black berries. Umbellularia unfortunately 
has an evil reputation, for if the fragrance is inhaled too much it has 
strong soporific consequences. 


THE CULTIVATION OF SOILS 
B.S. Furneaux, M.Sc. (Agric. Lond.), Dip. Agric. Wye, F.G.S. 


(Lecture given on December 2, 1952; MR. F. A. SECRETT in the Chair) 


EFORE we can discuss how a soil should be cultivated it is important 
B that we should have some sort of a picture of what a soil is and how 
it works. Without this we cannot be sure what we require of it, or what 
we can expect of it. 

At the outset we must realize that the soil contributes a great deal of 
the environment of most plants. It is quite easy for us to visualize what 
happens to the portion that lives in the air, because we ourselves share 
that part of its environment. It is far less easy for us to picture the con- 
ditions below ground, under which the roots live. 

The first essential is to realize what a large proportion of the plant 
this is. A garden Beet may send its roots down as much as 10 feet and 
have a spread of 8, while Fig. 31 shows how much greater the spread of 
roots of an Apple tree may be than that of the branches. ‘These roots are 
vital parts of the plant, carrying out essential functions. If they are to 
perform these effectively, they must work under conditions favourable 
to them. The efficient management of soil consists of making those 
conditions as favourable as circumstances permit. 
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There are many different kinds of soil, most of them as distinct from 
one another as the plants that grow upon them. All except the peat soils 
are composed of a mixture of mineral materials and organic matter. 
The mineral part consists of debris from the breaking down of rocks of 
the earth’s crust. These themselves comprise a very wide variety in- 
cluding not only the hard rocks, such as sandstones, limestones and 
igneous rocks including granites and basalts, but also of soft ones, such 
as clays, shales, sands and gravels. All these and many more, have been 
gradually broken down under the action of weather; by frost and sun- 
shine, ice and rain. ‘This debris may have been left lying where it was 
formed, or it may have been washed to a fresh site by water, or carried 
by wind or ice, being mixed on the way with that from other rocks. 

But this is only the geological material; it does not begin to become a 
soil until plants commence to grow upon it. Even then it may take cen- 
turies before a mature soil is developed. As mankind is destroying soil 
throughout the world at a far greater speed than it can be replaced, this 
is a most alarming fact. Soil which is the result of thousands of years of 
development is being lost, through soil erosion in a matter of ten or 
twenty years of farming. The soil is by far the most important raw 
material man possesses and its conservation is one of the most pressing 
problems in the world to-day. In much of Britain on level land the 
vegetation and the climatic agents of weathering between them, build 
up a soil that on many rocks reaches medium depth, some 18 to 24 inches. 
This includes the top soil and subsoil of the practical grower, as these 
are both part and parcel of the same thing. Usually the soil does not 
become deeper than this, because it protects the rock beneath from 
further decay. On a slope, too, the soil may reach a similar depth, be- 
cause the roots of the vegetation hold it there and the foliage of the 
plants protect it from the force of rain and snow. But man’s first act 
when he settles in a piece of country is to destroy the native vegetation, 
sometimes inadvertently, sometimes to replace it with a crop which will 
be more useful to him. Often, when the vegetation is destroyed the soil 
is left unprotected against the elements and it starts to be washed down 
the slope or blown away by the wind. 

Many people imagine that erosion is not a serious problem in Britain, 
but indeed it is. Over a great part of the country the soil on the slopes 
is far shallower than that of the level land, because injudicious cultiva- 
tion has allowed the soil to be washed gradually away. The erosion may 
not be as spectacular as that to be seen in other parts of the world, but 
there is a great deal of difference from the plant’s, and the farmer’s 
point of view between a soil 18 to 24 inches deep and one that has been 
reduced to 6 or even less. 

At the foot of the slope, or in a hollow, these downwashed materials 
may have been accumulated, producing a deep and incompact soil of 
3 or more feet. Thus, in fact, the one geological material may give rise 
to three soils utterly different in some of their essential characteristics 
and in their cropping capacity, as a result of the different way each has 
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developed. Each would have to be handled quite differently in the 
course of cultivation. 

One has only to recall the large extent to which the root systems of 
plants may develop to realize that they are capable of making full use of 
a deep soil and may be seriously confined by a shallow one. Quite apart 
from this it is one of the chief functions of the soil to absorb water. In 
Britain more rain falls in the winter than the crop can utilize and in the 
summer there is less than the majority of plants could profitably use. 
The shallow soil can hold little water, so it is often quickly saturated and 
then it is soon dried out, while the deep soil will absorb such large quan- 
tities that plants growing on it will seldom feel a drought. ‘They are thus 
able to take advantage of periods of sunshine without suffering from the 
troubles that befall crops on the shallower soils. 

The chief function of the root, besides that of supporting the plant, 
is to go in search of water and to collect it, as well as the nutrient sub- 
stances dissolved in it. Paradoxically enough, roots can easily drown. 
Those of the majority of plants must breathe and, if they are to work 
efficiently, they must breathe freely. If the supply of air is shut off from 
them, they suffer and eventually die. In soils which overlie compact 
geological materials, it often happens that during wet periods, rain falls 
faster than it can percolate away. Water accumulates in the lower layers 
of the soil and as it gradually rises, it drives out the air before it. If these 
conditions persist for any length of time, great damage may be done to 
the root system, and all but the shallowest portion may be killed. ‘Thus 
it may be that a crop is growing upon a soil of ample depth but it is un- 
able to make full use of it, because roots can survive in only the top few 
inches. This explains the seeming contradiction, that it is upon the 
badly drained soils that crops so often fall victims of drought. ‘Thus the 
function of drains in the land is to insure the admission of air by pre- 
venting the accumulation of water that would drive it out. 

This inevitably brings us to the consideration of the problem of how 
water and air move about in the soil. Soils are possessed of a highly 
complex structure, which not only differs from one kind to another but, 
what is even more important, varies in any particular soil, according to 
the way in which it is handled and cultivated. This structure is partly 
the result of the nature of the mineral material of which the soil is com- 
posed, and partly the handiwork of countless organisms which inhabit 
it. The soil is, in fact, no lifeless mineral like a piece of coal or block of 
granite; it is a highly organized complex body teeming with many forms 
of life. It is a city of many inhabitants and like any city it has its own 
particular system of communications. 

Clay swells when it becomes wet and shrinks once more when it 
dries. This produces a series of cracks and fissures throughout soils of 
medium and heavy texture. It is the living creatures within the soil, 
however, which produce a very great part of the structure upon which 
communications in the soil depend. First of all the roots of our crops, 
and of many weeds that may be associated with them, penetrate the soil 
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largely by running down in between the blocks and crumbs formed by 
this fissuring. They tend to keep separate the blocks and make them 
more permanent by preventing them from sticking together again. ‘Thus 
the more root there is in the soil the better will be its structure. Different 
species of plant vary greatly in their effect upon the development of 
structure. Those which make a great deal of fibrous root have a much 
greater influence upon it than those which make little. This is one of 
the reasons why ley farming, the introduction of grass of several years’ 
duration at regular intervals on arable land, is so effective in maintaining 
the fertility of the soil. The roots, on reaching the layer in which they 
wish to forage, penetrate the blocks of soil. As feeding roots of most 
plants are short-lived, they soon die and leave numerous small holes, 
which carry these lines of communication right into the heart of the soil. 

The trunk routes through the soil are often the work of earthworms. 
In a fertile soil the population may reach a million or more to the acre. 
Each makes numerous holes which penetrate deep into the ground, often 
5, 6 or more feet. Air and water can circulate through these very readily 
and as soon as the worms have finished with them, roots commence to 
run down them. In fact, the layout of the roots of many plants is often 
largely predetermined by that of the earthworm burrows. When one 
walks over the ground after heavy rain, one’s attention is frequently at- 
tracted by the sound of air bubbling out of the worm holes for some 
considerable distance all around. ‘This emphasizes not only their im- 
portance in the drainage and ventilation of the soil, but also the fact that 
the soil is not a solid structureless material, but a mass of closely fitting 
units like a jig-saw puzzle in three dimensions. The weight of a human 
being and the vibration of their walking is sufficient to cause movement 
of these blocks over quite a large area. 

The soil contains vast quantities of bacteria of numerous different 
kinds. Many of these secrete gums which stick the mineral particles of 
the soil together into aggregates or crumbs. A good tilth is, in fact, 
largely the handiwork of these organisms. If they are plentiful, a good 
and lasting crumb will be obtained but, if they are few, the surface will 
be liable to pan down at the first heavy rain and the entry of air and water 
to the soil will be immediately interrupted. The crumb breaks down 
much more readily on sandy soils than on heavier ones where there is 
clay to help stick the particles together. It is for that reason that one 
sees, often with surprise, that water is lying on the surface of light land 
that has been under cultivation for a number of years. The explanation 
is generally that the crumb structure has broken down. Not only can 
air no longer penetrate but carbon dioxide begins to build up in the soil. 
Water, which should have soaked in and replenished the reserves in the 
land runs off instead, carrying with it minute particles of soil which are 
no longer held together in crumbs. This is not only the cause of root 
asphyxiation: it is the beginning of soil erosion. 

Besides the bacteria which live free in the soil, there are those which 
inhabit the intestines of the worms. These, too, secrete gums which 
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stick the particles of soil together. This accounts for the fact that worm 
casts are much more resistant to breaking down by the action of the 
weather than the soil that has not passed through a worm. Only a 
limited number of species of earthworm make casts at the surface; the 
majority make them below ground. They therefore tend to produce a 
more lasting structure which extends deep into the ground as well as at 
the surface. 

As our cultivations tend inevitably to break down this structure, all 
factors which help towards making it more lasting are of advantage. 
There is another group of organisms living in the soil which contribute 
to this end. Tnese are the fungi. There are many different kinds of 
fungi inhabiting the soil, by no means all of which are harmful. They 
exist in the soil as fine thread-like bodies, which weave their way round 
and about the crumbs of soil, binding them up in rather the same way as 
a spider wraps up a fly in its web. It has been shown that they contribute 
materially towards making the crumbs more lasting. 

The farmer or gardener cannot, even if he would, carry out all the 
cultivations that the soil needs. He does those which are necessary to 
make the soil fulfil the purpose he has in mind. The remainder will 
result from the physical nature of the soil itself and from the activities of 
plants and organisms. It is essential therefore to realize what these latter 
are, so that his operations may fit in with those deriving from these 
other sources. Worms, bacteria and fungi carry on their work in amongst 
the roots of crops, just where cultivation is most needed and where no 
implement could penetrate without causing untold damage. Worms 
carry out an immense work in continually circulating the soil and mixing 
it up. They carry manures and plant foods applied at the surface, deep 
into the soil, where it is moist enough to be available when drought has 
made the top soil too dry for roots to feed. But the amount of work these 
creatures perform is proportional to their numbers and this depends 
upon the quantity of food available to them. They live by breaking 
down organic matter and it is the maintenance of a large and active 
population at work, cultivating the soil, that is one of the main objects of 
applying farmyard manure, compost, leaf mould and other similar 
substances. 

The natural vegetation of the greater part of Britain was originally 
deciduous forest. ‘The soils that have developed, as the result of the 
combined effect of this vegetation and the rocks, are forest soils. One of 
the features of the forest was the fact that it shed its leaves every autumn, 
which provided the organic matter that was to feed the creatures re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of soil fertility for the ensuing year. The 
structure of the soil was dependent upon this. The good farmer does 
the same with his dung cart, although possibly he does not think of it 
_ in precisely these terms. Yet, nevertheless, he is adapting his system 
of farming in such a way that it carries on the essential functions of the 
original forest vegetation, although he may have replaced it with one 
entirely different. 
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One of the great difficulties about cultivating the soil is that it is 
always in a constant state of change. Perhaps the most obvious change 
is the constantly varying degree of wetness of the land, although it is 
changing in many other respects as well. ‘That is what makes it quite 
impossible to farm by rule of thumb. A cultural operation which would 
be beneficial to-day may be harmful to-morrow. It is for that reason 
that cultivation must always be carried out with a definite object in view; 
there is no special virtue in cultivation for cultivation’s sake. In fact, 
considerable harm may result from excessive working of the ground. 
This does not mean, however, that the other extreme, no cultivation, 
should be applied in every possible case. 

Although cultivations may be carried out for a wide variety of pur- 
poses, it is possible to simplify matters somewhat by saying that they 
have three main objectives. These are to prepare a seed-bed for sowing, 
to keep the land free of weeds, and to break up compact layers of soil, 
whether they be at the surface or deeper down. 

Nearly all seeds prefer a really firm bed, but to be covered with a 
fairly fine tilth. ‘This need be no deeper than the depth of soil required 
to cover the seed. If the seeds are placed in a deep, loose tilth, germina- 
tion will be poor. Probably the reason for this is the fact that the pro- 
duction of a deep tilth inevitably destroys the communication system in 
the soil for the depth to which it has been disturbed. As soon as it rains 
the numerous spaces between the fragments of soil become filled with 
water but, as none of them lead anywhere, the soil remains sodden and 
full of water. It will stay in this condition, sloppy and incapable of being 
worked until the organisms have rebuilt the main channels of drainage, 
which may take several days. Immediately adjoining, a piece of land 
that has not been cultivated in recent weeks will often be found ready to 
work within an hour or two of the cessation of rain. If the sodden top 
soil be removed for a part of such a seed-bed, it will be frequently found 
to be lying upon a well structured subsoil which is firm and well drained, 
being full of natural drainage channels, yet on top of it lies 12 inches 
or so of soil which almost approximates to mud. The lower the pro- 
portion of organic matter in the soil the more readily it will break down 
to a muddy condition while, the greater the amount, the more persist- 
ently it will retain its crumb structure and the more rapidly natural 
drainage channels will be restored. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that a seed-bed should never be made deeper than is absolutely necessary 
and no greater area should be prepared than can be sown before the 
likelihood of rain. 

Of course, in the planting of potatoes and rooted plants, it is essential 
to produce a good depth of fine tilth, but here again the restoration of 
the system of communication afterwards depends to a great extent upon 
the presence of sufficient food for the organisms upon which the work 
devolves. Such crops provide the opportunity for those periodical deep 
stirrings which can be extremely beneficial. 

In freeing land of weeds much the same principles apply. If the 
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Crocus laevigatus, from a drawing by B.A. (See p. 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
FRAGRANCE IN ‘THE GARDEN 
Fic. 28—Viburnum fragrans (See p. 90) 
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CULTIVATION 

OF SOILS 
Fic. 29—Water running 
down the field has cut a 
gulley and carried with it 
soil and stones which it has 
spread out at the bottom of 
the slope. This was largely 
the result of poor cultiva- 
tion having made it difficult 
for rain to penetrate the 
soil, so it ran on the surface 
instead, carrying the soil 
with it (See p. 98) 


Fic. 30—A block of soil from the lower margin of a sloping arable field. The 
white arrow marks the top of the original furrow. ‘This has been buried by a fresh 
layer of soil with every rainstorm. A bad soil structure was responsible for this 


(See p. 96) 
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CULTIVATION OF SOILS 
bic. 35) ‘Three soils all of which show a badly structured top soil because they 
have been repeatedly cultivated when too wet. ‘The two on the ieft show the iron 
oxide concretions which are the symptoms of bad drainage, while in that on the 
right, unweathered clay comes to within a tew inches of the surtace (See p. ror) 
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THREE METHODS FOR VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION 
OF BRASSICA OLERACEA 


Fic. 36—Brussels sprout plants grown from leaf-bud cuttings (See p. 108) 


Fic. 37—(left) Root cuttings of Brussels sprout. "Those illustrated in the upper 
two rows were planted with the top exposed and those in the lower two rows 
with the top buried (See p. 109) 


Fic. 38—(right) Root cuttings of Brussels sprout. Left: trom clone of poor re- 
venerative capacity. Right: trom clone of good regenerative capacity (See p. 110) 
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Fic. 39—Crocus chrvsanthus, trom a drawing by E. A. BOWLES (See p. Sg) 
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cultivations are intended to cut off the plant from its roots, this is most 
effectively done just beneath the surface. If it is done too deeply, they 
may root again. If they are to clean the land of weed seeds, a shallow, 

fine tilth on a firm seedbed is needed, just as for sowing a crop. Later 
the weed plants so produced may be hoed off or ploughed in. 

It is when we come to discuss the problems of compact layers or 
pans that we really come to grips with real difficulties of cultivation. A 
surface pan is usually produced by heavy rain falling upon a soil in a 
fine state of tilth. As it may effectively seal the soil off from its air sup- 
plies, it should be broken as soon as it becomes sufficiently dry. But 
prevention, by building up a good crumb structure and by preserving 
this carefully, is the most effective course. Too frequent reduction of 
the soil to a fine tilth, especially if this is done to some depth, as is so 
often the case with rotary cultivation, is often a contributory cause. 
Compare such a soil with a rhubarb bed, which is scarcely touched, ex- 
cept to be mulched with stable manure. Here the surface is open and 
friable and you could produce an onion-bed whenever you wanted! 

But it is the pans deeper down that give us greater trouble. Being 
out of sight, they are often unsuspected. The frequent passage of tractor 
wheels and implements over the soil tends to pack it down tight, especi- 
ally if the structure is poor to begin with. If only we could get away 
from running a tractor wheel in the furrow, where it compresses the 
subsoil and turns the furrow slice over on top of it. Even the sole of the 
plough, sliding along, polishes the soil and adds its quota to the com- 
pression effect. Of course, infinitely more damage is done when the soil 
is wet than when it is fairly dry. ‘The trouble is that with the immensely 
greater power that we now have at our disposal for the tilling of the soil, 
we are often tempted to get on with the job, when we should really have 
done far better to have left the land alone. It takes a courageous man to 
decide to wait another day, when weather is unsettled and he is behind 
with his work already. ‘The need for the additional power is when the 
right time does eventually arrive. If soil has been panned by running on 
it when it is wet, it may take a very long time to recover. It is by no 
means unusual to see wheel marks showing across a crop, where inju- 
dicious carting was carried out a couple of winters previously, or a bad 
patch made where the tractor wheels spun. 

Examination of a “plough pan”’ will show that it exhibits a tendency 
to cleave in a horizontal direction, rather than in a vertical one, which is 
the direction of natural structure in the soil. The great need in the soil 
is for vertical lines of communication. Such a pan may be a great ob- 
struction to the movement of air and water, and also the penetration of 
roots. They are, unfortunately, far more widespread than is generally 
supposed, being the mark of the tractor age. ‘The remedy involves 
ploughing at varying depths and occasional subsoiling, done when the 
soil is dry, so as to split the pan apart. At the same time, too, it must be 
remembered that there is far less tendency for a well structured soil to 
pack, than one in which it has broken down. Organic matter helps 
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greatly, as does the use of leys. After subsoiling, if it can be fitted into 
the farming system, a ley of three years’ duration at least will do more 
good than anything else, because the mass of fibrous root produced will 
fill and make permanent all the fissures produced. Cultivation greatly 
reduces the population of earthworms; its cessation has the opposite 
effect, with the result that a well developed system of main channels is 
restored. Possibly as important as any other counsel is that of staying off 
the land when it is wet. The structure of the soil is precious and cannot 
be easily produced or quickly replaced; it is vital, therefore, to cultivate 
wherever possible in such a way as to preserve it. 

In varying the depth of ploughing, there is no harm in going deeper 
than has been done before and bringing up subsoil materials so as to 
mix them in with the top soil, provided they are sufficiently mellow as 
not to spoil its friability. If raw and intractable subsoil is brought up, 
3 it may make the soil far harder to handle and it may become far more 
_ difficult to produce a tilth. If such material is present only a very thin 
3 slice should be brought up at any one time, and then only in autumn, 
so that it can lie exposed to the weather in the furrow all the winter. 
a Any such process will inevitably lead to a dilution of the top soil, so a 
: policy of generous organic and inorganic manuring should accompany 
it. 

It remains only to add that where the land has been pipe drained, 
however well this has been carried out, the drains will not work effec- 
4 tively unless the soil possesses a good structure, which will enable the 
| water to reach the drains freely. ‘Thus over and over again an excellent 
a drains system is completely stultified by a method of cultivation which 
ignores the importance of soil structure. 

In carrying out any cultivation it must always be borne in mind that, 
whatever its object, it should aid rather than impair the free entry of air 
and water into the soil. Furthermore, that within the soil itself are 
: forces not only ready to assist but which will carry out the greater part 
a of the work if they are allowed to do so. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Magnolias on Lime 


T has always been believed that Magnolias in general would not grow at 

Birr Castle owing to the high lime content of the soil. Nevertheless, 
encouraged by two healthy young bushes, one of ]. stellata and one of 
M. Delavayi, both planted by my father during the First World War, 
I determined to experiment. I have planted a wide selection with con- 
siderable success during the past twenty years; the table on page 103 
a gives the height attained by the best specimen of each species, together 
4 with the year of planting. 
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Of species not at present represented in my collection I have lost 
plants of M. Fraseri, M. virginiana and M. Watson. ‘The first and last 
named were poor grafted plants which failed ever to get established, and 
I have not so far been able to obtain replacements; M. virginiana was 
killed by the unusually severe winter of 1945, when thirty-two degrees 
of frost were recorded. It will be seen, on the other hand, that a large 
number of Magnolias withstood this temperature; of all those planted 
before that date, only M. Delavayi and M. grandiflora suffered sig- 
nificant damage. 

M. acuminata, M,. Delavayi, M. Kobus, M. salicifolia,M. Soulangiana, 
M. stellata, M. Veitchit, and M. Wilsonii have all been flowering freely 
for some time, while 7. Sieboldii, M. sinensts and M. Thompsoniana have 
recently started to flower. Only 7. Kobus, M. Soulangiana, M. Vettchi 
and M. Wilsoni have so far produced fertile fruit and I am inclined to 
think that in general plants start both to flower and to fruit later here 
than in most parts of England, probably owing to the comparative lack 
of hot summer sunshine. 

Most of the plants have looked flourishing from the start, but 
M. officinalis and M. Sieboldii were exceptions ; they grew slowly at first 
and their foliage had an unhealthy, yellowish tinge. For some years 
I thought that this was due to the lime in the soil and that they would 
not succeed but, after liberal mulchings with leaf-soil and wood-ash, 
they have recently become as healthy as any of the others. 

The accompanying soil analysis, which was carried out by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture, refers to the ‘extra high available calcium” 
and this would indeed seem to prove that none of these Magnolias, at 


SPECIES HEIGHT YEAR PLANTED 


Magnolia acuminata 30 feet 1930 
Campbell 11 1946 
Dawsontana 16 1946 
Delavayt 16 1915 
grandiflora 10 1933 
Kobus 1931 
macrophylla 1934 
mollicomata 1946 
officinalis 1936 
salicifolia 1938 
Sargentiana 1938 
Steboldi 1946 
sinensis 1946 
Soulangiana 1936 
Sprengeri 1950 
stellata (x 18 feet in 

width) - 1915 
Thompsoniana 1938 
Vettchit 1934 
Wilson 1939 
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least, can necessarily be lime haters, even if they will not grow in certain 
limy soils. In this connection I might mention that Crinodendron 
Hookerianum and Rhododendron chartophyllum have both been growing 
with notable success for many years in this soil, though I have failed 
with several other Rhododendrons. It is a uniform alluvial silt and there 
is no question of the existence of lime-free pockets, as for instance at 
Westonbirt ; moreover, the samples were all purposely taken from within - 
a couple of yards of the best plant of M7. Sieboldit. 

I am inclined to think that a clue may be found in the very low potash 
content, which I believe can induce chlorosis as effectively as an 
abundance of lime. I have recently used potash to improve fruit trees 
with excellent results and have now started to use it on certain ornamental 
trees and shrubs also. It may provide the means of discovering that 
other supposed lime haters can be grown successfully at least in this 
particular type of calcareous soil. 

ROSSE 
Birr Castle, 
Ireland. 


ANALYST’S REPORT 
Soil was found to be very alkaline with extra high available calcium. 


Potash content was extra low. 


Phosphates medium. 


As regards minor elements, magnesium was found to be low and iron very low. 


Indications were that nitrogen is low in this soil also, 


Generally conditions were such that real lime haters would not be expected 
to thrive and lime-induced chlorosis would be expected to occur. 


W.S. Kett 
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Soil and Autumn Colour 


MR. LANNING ROPER mentions the somewhat confusing evidence 
(R.H.S. JOURNAL, 1952, 77, 407) about the relationship between 
soil and autumn colour. That there is such a relationship was shown 
very strikingly this October on a journey up the Great North Road from 
Edinburgh to Speyside. 

As soon as the acid rocks of the Grampians were reached, the normal 
yellowish colours of the Rowan changed abruptly to the most astonishing 
scarlets and crimsons. A Rowan tree in the middle of an area of Birch 
scrub was like a leaping flame among the pale yellows of the Birches. 

No matter what the season is like, the Rowan here in the Lothians 
never attains a stronger colour than a yellowish-orange and on the return 
journey it was noted that this colour difference appeared about Blair 
Atholl where there is a sharp change in the nature of the rock. 

A friend on Speyside tells the writer that the colour of the Rowans 
was unusually good this year, but that this change of coloration from 
the yellows to the reds is a constant effect. 

HENRY TOD, PH.D. 
Midlothian. 


The Breeding of Improved Garden Verbascum — 


There are about twenty-four varieties and species of Verbascum 
available commercially in this country at present, and these offer inter- 
esting variety for the specialist in this family. They are not very widely 
known in gardens, however, and this is perhaps due to certain disad- 
vantages of the more commonly grown types. It was thus with a view to 
producing an improved and more generally useful garden plant that 
work was started in 1947 on the hybridization of this and the allied 
species Celsia. This work is not yet complete, but many interesting 
conclusions have been reached. 

In the flower colour it is difficult to depart from the existing ranges, 
namely shades of yellow, and shades of purple, pink and white. Crosses 
between these two usually result in a shade of buff, and while some suc- 
cessful hybrids such as the Cotswold series appear to have arisen in this 
way, the resulting colour is too often rather muddy. The flower is, how- 
ever, much improved in appearance by purple stamens, and these are 
generally produced in the hybrid if present in at least one parent. It 
is useful to note that a seedling with red pigment in the leaf petioles, 
which may be observed at an early age, will always have purple stamens, 
although the converse is not always true. 

The length of flowering period of the plant is greatly influenced by 
the arrangement of the flowers on the spike. In species such as Verbas- 
cum phoeniceum the flowers are spaced singly up the spike, and open 
from the bottom upwards so that only a short length of spike is in flower 
at a time, with spent flowers below and buds above. Other plants, 
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however, such as V. nigrum, have flower buds in close clusters of six 
or more. Each cluster opens one flower at a time, so that the whole 
spike is well covered with flowers for some weeks. Hybrids between 
these show intermediate characteristics, having clusters of three or four 
flowers giving quite a good flowering period, while retaining to some 
extent the long flower pedicels of the phoeniceum type which give to 
this plant its characteristic grace and lightness. 

The size attained by a hybrid Verbascum does not seem to depend 
on the height of its parents. ‘Hybrid vigour” is displayed by many of 
them, which grow higher than either parent. On the other hand seed- 
lings from some crosses encountered ceased to grow beyond the second 
or third pair of leaves, and died after some months. The diameter of the 
flower is usually intermediate between those of the parents. 

All Verbascum which have been tested have been found to be self- 
sterile, while with a single exception, possibly due to chromosome 
doubling, all the hybrids have been completely sterile. The sterility of 
hybrids has been a barrier to more rapid progress in this work, but it is 
for garden plants no disadvantage since propagation is by root cuttings, 
and sterile plants tend to continue in flower longer. It may also partly 
account for the perennial nature of the hybrids raised. Biennial hybrids 
are only obtained when both parents are biennial. 

Although only Verbascum have been mentioned above, work has also 
been done on Verbascum x Celsia hybrids with some success. Thanks 
to the expeditions of MR. PETER DAVIS during the past few years, many 
more species of both these plants are now available, and there should 
now be good prospects of producing some attractive garden hybrids in 
the next few years in addition to these excellent new species. 

H. C. PUGSLEY 


THREE METHODS 
FOR VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION OF 
BRASSICA OLERACEA 


C. North, B.Sc., N.D.H. 


ARIETIES Of Brassica oleracea, with a few exceptions, for example 

Wild Cabbage and Jersey Cabbage, normally behave as biennials 
and die after ripening their seed. It would be a great advantage, from 
the point of view of raising and maintaining high quality seed strains 
of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Broccoli and Brussels sprout, if selected 
plants could be propagated vegetatively and clones maintained inde- 
finitely. If this were possible seed might be obtained year after year 
from clone plants—complete strain continuity could thus be ensured, 
and back-crossing might be used for the development of improved 
strains. 
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It has been known for a long time that leafy parts of B. oleracea may 
be induced to ferm roots without much difficulty. One hundred and 
twenty years ago LINDLEY (1831) recorded that Cabbage could be pro- 
pagated by “slips,” and twenty years ago GRAHAM and STEWART (1930) 
surprised many horticulturists by demonstrating that isolated pieces 
of Broccoli curd could be induced to form roots and subsequently to 
develop flowers. However, the continued vegetative propagation of 
B. oleracea, such as is required to maintain a clone, is not as simple as 
might be assumed. It is difficult to break the plant of its annual or 
biennial habit and thus prevent cuttings from flowering, seeding and 
dying at the same time as the plant from which they are derived. 

The three methods described in this paper have been found to give 
satisfactory results at Cambridge. ‘The first-described technique de- 
pends upon the suppression of flower initiation, which several workers, 
in particular MILLER (1929) and STOKES and VERKERK (1951), have shown 
to be effected by keeping plants at a temperature above 60° F’. ‘The other 
two techniques depend upon the induction of adventitious buds under 
warm temperature conditions; in this way plants which have already 
formed flower buds, or even those which have set seed, may be reju- 
venated through the formation of adventitious shoots which are in a 
vegetative condition. 


Metuop I —Leaf-bud cuttings from plants which have been maintained 

in a vegetative condition 
This method is most suited to the propagation of Brussels sprout 
but it may be applied, with slight modifications, to Sprouting Broccoli, 
Kales and other tall-growing forms of the species. 

Plants selected for propagation by this method must be kept as free 
as possible from aphides and other insect pests during the summer. In 
late October the plants are lifted and all damaged roots, rotted ‘“‘sprouts”’ 
and dead and loose leaves removed. After planting in 12-inch flower- 
pots they are transferred to a greenhouse kept at a temperature of 
60~-70° F.; they should be widely spaced so that they may be frequently 
examined, and to allow for free circulation of air. In the heated green- 
house the plants may be damaged or killed by a number of disease 
organisms. Soft rot bacteria frequently causes the disintegration of the 
“sprouts” into an evil-smelling slimy mass and the common grey 
mould fungus Botrytis cinerea may also cause the “sprouts” to rot. The 
fungus Phoma lingam attacks damaged parts of the main stem or the base 
of the ‘‘sprouts” causing a dry rot and ultimate death of the plant, and 
other fungi such as Erisyphe polygoni, Perenospora parasitica and species 
of Alternaria sometimes damage the leaves. Botrytis may be held in 
check by frequent dustings with ‘“‘Folosan’”’ powder, and Erisyphe and 
Perenospora by occasional applications of flowers of sulphur. The only 
satisfactory controls over the other disease organisms are to maintain 
the atmosphere as dry as possible by careful ventilation, to avoid splash- 
ing water on the plants, and to examine the plants frequently and 
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remove dead or diseased parts. Aphides and Cabbage white fly may be 
troublesome in the greenhouse and should be controlled by periodic 
fumigation with nicotine. 

During December the terminal head of foliage is removed, and the 
“sprouts” are cut off in such a way that each leaves a stump }~—}-inch 
long. Early in January when the leaves on axillary shoots arising from 
these stumps have grown to a size when the leaf blade is 1-2 inches long 
they are made into leaf-bud cuttings. This is best effected by cutting 
the leaf from the stem just below the origin of the axillary bud. Leaf- 
bud cuttings are planted in a propagating case containing a sterile 
mixture of equal parts of vermiculite and sand. They are set upright 
with the bud just buried below the surface of the medium. Within two 
weeks most leaves will have formed a root system and may be trans- 
terred to 3-inch flower-pots containing John Innes’ compost. 

Individual plants vary in their capacity for producing roots on leaf 
cuttings, and a proportion of the leaves from some never form normal 
plants because the axillary buds are absent or fail to develop into shoots 
after the leaf has been isolated. This difference in “‘regenerative- 
capacity” of plants raised from seed is transmitted to the clone plants 
derived from them—a fact which strongly suggests that regenerative- 
capacity is an inherited character. Leaves from plants which do not 
readily form adventitious roots respond fairly well to treatment with 
growth substances, but no way of inducing axillary buds to form or 
develop has yet been found. 

Rooted cuttings should not be removed from the greenhouse until 
the end of April or they may tend to flower prematurely. If they 
are planted in the open at the “ correct ” time of the year they form 
apparently normal plants (Fig. 36). The root anchorage is not always 
as good as seedlings, and it is desirable to give them some support 
in exposed areas. 


Metuop Il—Root Cuttings 


Root cuttings can be used for the propagation of nearly all varieties 
of Brassica oleracea. ‘They may be planted at any time of the year and 
provide a useful means of rejuvenating plants which have already passed 
into the flowering condition. There is little chance of success, however, 
with root cuttings which are less than }-inch diameter and the roots 
of some forms of Cabbage and Cauliflower are therefore too small to 
give satisfactory results by this method. 

Selected roots are washed on a coarse-mesh sieve with a strong jet 
of water until they are free from adherent soil. Clean roots are laid on 
sheets of paper in a shady place in the greenhouse to dry for three to six 
hours according to the humidity of the atmosphere; this may cause them 
to become soft and withered, but they soon recover their normal appear- 
ance after planting. Dried roots are less likely to die from rotting than 
those which are planted immediately after isolation (NORTH, 1953), 
especially under winter conditions. After drying, the roots are cut 
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into pieces about 1} inch long and the thin side roots are carefully 
removed, 

Cuttings are planted vertically in clean flower-pots containing coarse 
quartz-sand which has been freshly sterilized; about fifteen cuttings 
can be accommodated in a 5-inch pot. The cuttings should be planted 
so that they are just over half-buried, for the partial exposure of cuttings 
considerably reduces the damage of rotting (Fig. 37). 

Pots of cuttings are stood on the open bench in a greenhouse kept 
at 60~-70° F. and watered overhead every day for the first three weeks 
with freshly drawn main supply tap-water. An experiment, the results 
of which are summarized in Table I, has shown that culture solution 
added daily to the pots in place of tap-water, commencing three weeks 
after planting, increases the rate of growth of adventitious shoots, but 
that if it is applied too early after planting it encourages the rotting of 
cuttings. 


TABLE I 
Effect of applying culture solution to pots of root cuttings 


TAP-WATER LEAST 


TAP-WATER CULT. SOL. 
IAYS SIG. DIFF. 


| 
| 


| 
| CULT. SOL. (P = 0°05) 


No. of entirely | Actual 10 6 23 


rotted cuttings Angular 6s | 20°3 4 
after 60 days transfor- 


mation 


“NI 
n 


No. of cuttings | Actual § 
with shoots Angular 46°1 56°8 25:8 
after 60 days 


mation 


Wt. of shoots after 60 days (g.) 


Fifty cuttings were used for each treatment. 


The following culture solution, which has been used at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station for growing Brasstcae has been found to give 
satisfactory results: — 


Ammonium nitrate 0-25 g./litre. 

Potassium chloride o- 50 g./litre. 

Monobasic calcium phosphate 1-00 g./litre. 

Magnesium sulphate o- 50 g./litre. 

Manganese sulphate 1 c.c. of o-1 per cent. solution/litre of culture 
solution. 

Boric acid 1 c.c. of 0-1 per cent. solution/litre of culture solution. 


Iron should be applied by adding, to each litre of culture solution, 
2 c.c. of a freshly prepared 0-5 per cent. solution of ferrous citrate 
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shortly before using. The acidity of the final solution should be ad- 
justed so that the pH is approximately 7. 

Some cuttings commence to form adventitious buds ten days after 
isolation and by five to six weeks many of the shoots will have grown to 
1 inch in length. As soon as the shoots may be handled they should be 
severed from the root portion and planted as stem cuttings in a propa- 
gating frame in a similar medium to that described for leaf-bud cuttings. 
The frequent removal of shoots from the root cuttings encourages the 
development of others and thus increases the rate of multiplication. 

There is a marked difference in the capacity of individual plants for 
regeneration by root cuttings (Fig. 38) and a few plants are incapable 
of forming buds on root portions. ‘Treatments with growth substances, 
anaerobic conditions, hot water, and acetic acid have so far failed to 
give a significant increase in the number of cuttings producing buds. 


Metuop III—Curd Portions 


Some Cauliflower and Broccoli cannot be propagated by the last- 
described method for the roots are too thin, but many varieties of these 
vegetables may be propagated by means of curd portions. 

Selected curds are cut into four longitudinally in such a way that 
each portion has one, or at least part of a young leaf attached to it. 
After removing any damaged portion of curd and leaf bases, the curd 
portions are immersed for about a minute in one part of saturated 
aqueous solution of bromine to which two parts of water have been 
added, and then laid on a clean sheet of paper until surplus liquid has 
evaporated. 

When the surface of a sterilized curd portion is dry the base is 
dipped in a shallow dish containing a solution of 1,000 p.p.m. indolyl- 
butyric acid in 50 per cent. alcohol. Treated cuttings are planted 
separately without delay in 5-inch flower-pots containing sterile sand, 
and stood in a propagating case. Within one or two weeks the curd 
portions form a root system and may be transferred to flower-pots 
containing John Innes’ potting compost and stood in a greenhouse. 

Parts of the curd portion soon commence to elongate and produce 
flowers which carry a crop of seed if they are fertilized. Within two 
months adventitious shoots begin to form on the callus tissue at the base 
of the curd portion and to push their way to the surface of the potting 
medium ; occasionally they develop on exposed parts of the curd 
portion. These shoots are severed and planted as stem cuttings in a 
propagating case where they quickly form roots. 

Different varieties of Cauliflower and Broccoli and individual 
plants within a strain vary greatly in their capacity to form adventitious 
buds on curd portions. 

Whatever method of propagation is used, two problems generally 
become evident. Firstly, it is difficult to prevent loess of material due 
to rotting; and secondly, individual plants differ in their capacity for 
regeneration to such an extent that it may be virtually impossible to 
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propagate a few individuals. In order to assist in the control of rotting, 
strictly hygienic conditions must be maintained throughout all stages 
of propagation. No solution to the second problem has yet been found, 
but there are strong indications that regenerative-capacity is primarily 
an inherited character, and if this is so there seems to be no reason why 
it should not be possible to breed strains which are good vegetative 
regenerations and at the same time have excellent horticultural 
qualities. 

At the beginning of this paper two of the advantages which might 
accrue if Brassica oleracea could be induced to behave as a perennial are 
cited. Vegetative multiplication coupled with control of flowering offers 
attractive possibilities for the breeding of Brussels sprout, Cabbage, 
Broccoli and Cauliflower. It is not possible, however, to discuss these 
advantages in detail; the reader who is interested in this subject should 
refer to articles by WELLENSIEK (1947), SNEEP (1948) and NORTH (1952). 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1952 


CAULIFLOWERS 


Eighty-seven stocks of Cauliflower were received for trial at Wisley during 
1951-52. The trial was divided into three sections according to the dates of 
sowing. The following report is thus likewise divided into three sections. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on June 6, 12, 20, September 4, 17 and October 13, 1952. The 
recommendations for awards are given below. The number in brackets after 
the description of the variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


September-sown Cauliflowers 


There were fourteen stocks in this section and they were sown in boxes 
on September 20, 1951, and as soon as the plants were large enough they were 
pricked out 2 inches apart in a cold frame. In November they were potted 
into 3-inch pots and stood in a cold frame, being given protection of mats on 
cold nights. They were planted 1} feet apart in rows 2 feet apart on March 24, 
1952. The ground had previously been prepared by growing, in the summer 
of 1951, a cover of rye grass, which was dug in, and by the application of 
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farmyard manure at the rate of 50 tons per acre. A base dressing was given 
at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre of hoof meal, 5 cwt. per acre of bone meal and 
2 cwt. per acre of sulphate of potash. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ORIGINAL. (Raised by the late Mr. J. 
Driancourt, France, and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Pyports, Church 
Street, Cobham, Surrey.) F.C.C, June 12, 1952.—Plant of compact erect 
habit, 22 inches tall. Head 6 to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. 
A very regular stock maturing very evenly, ready for use on June 12. [6] 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. (Sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 
Reading, Berks.) A.M. June 20, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 
20 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An 
even stock, ready for use June 21. [2] 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. W. Deal 
& Sons, Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) A.M. June 20, 1952.—Plant of compact erect 
habit, 22 inches tall. Head 7 to 7} inches in diameter, close and hard, white. 
A regular stock ready for use June 20. [7] 

FELTHAM FORCING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2.) A.M. June 20, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 20 inches tall. 
Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. A good stock, ready 
for use June 17. [12] 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons, Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.) H.C, June 12, 1952.—Plant of compact erect 
habit, 26 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. 
A level stock ready for use June 11. [4] 

CLUSEED EARLY GOLIATH. (Raised by Pannevis, Holland, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) H.C. 
June 20, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 22 inches tall. Head 7 to 
74 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An even stock, ready for use 
June 21. [9] 

EARLY LONDON. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd.) 
H.C, June 12, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 24 inches tall. Head 6 to 
64 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An even stock, ready for use 
June rt. [11] 

EARLY LONDON RESELECTED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. 
Cooper, ‘Taber & Co., go Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1.) H.C. June 12, 
1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 20 to 22 inches tall. Head 6 inches in 
diameter, close and firm, white. A fairly even stock, ready for use June 1o. [10] 


January-sown Cauliflowers 


There were fifty-one stocks in this section and they were sown in 6-inch 
pots on January 15, 1952, and placed in a warm house. They germinated 
well and were subsequently potted singly into 3-inch pots. They were 
gradually hardened off and planted out 14 feet apart in rows 2 feet apart on 
April 16, 1952. The land had been prepared previously by a heavy dressing 
of pig manure in the winter of 1950 and two cover crops of rye grass were 
grown and dug in during 1951. A base dressing was given at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre of hoof meal, 2 cwt. per acre of bone meal and 2 cwt. per acre 
of sulphate of potash. A dressing of 4 per cent. calomel dust was applied at 
the time of planting to control Club Root (Plasmodtophora Brassicae) and 
subsequent dusting to control Cabbage Root Fly (Delia brassicae). 
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CLUSEED EARLY SNOWDRIFT. (Raised by Mr. Wed. P. de Jongh, 
Goes, Holland, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd.) A.M. 
June 12, 1952.—Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 7 inches in diameter, 
close and firm, white. A regular stock, ready for use June 7. [19] 

CLUSEED ORION. (Raised by the late Mr. J. Driancourt, France, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd.) A.M. June 12, 1952.— 
Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 7 inches in diameter, cldése and firm, 
white. A later stock than most, ready for use June 11. [43] 

DELFT MARKET SPECIAL STRAIN. (Sent by Messrs. G. R. 
Vatter, A.G., Berne, Switzerland.) A.M. June 6, 1952.—Plant spreading, 
22 inches tall. Head 74 to 8 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An 
early stock, ready for use June 5. [21] 

FRUHER SPECIAL. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. G. R. Vatter, 
A.G.) A.M, June 12, 1952.—Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 6} to 
7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An even stock, ready for use 
June 11. [36] 

GRANDESSA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt, 
Ltd., Odense, Denmark.) A.M. June 6, 1952.—Plant compact, 17 inches tall. 
Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An early stock, 
ready for use June §. [38] 

PIONEER. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd.) A.M. 
June 6, 1952.—Plant erect, 20 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, 
close and firm, white. Stock matures over a period, ready for use June 6. [29] 

ROI DES GEANTS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Richard 
Vatter, 2 Cours de Rive, Geneva, Switzerland.) A.M. June 12, 1952.—Plant 
spreading, 20 inches tall. Head 64 to 7 inches in diameter, good depth in the 
curd, close and firm, white. An even stock, ready for use June 7. [33] 

SNOWBALL E. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) A.M. June 6, 1952.—Plant 
of compact erect habit, 15 inches tall. Head 7 to 7} inches in diameter, close 
and firm, white. An even stock maturing very evenly, ready for use June 6. [5] 

SNOWBALL M. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co.) A.M. June 6, 1952.—Plant of slightly spreading habit, 16 inches 
tall. Head 6 to 6} inches in diameter, close and firm, creamy white. An even 
stock, ready for use June 6. [6] 

SNOWBALL X. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co.) A.M, June 6, 1952.—Plant compact and erect, 16 to 18 inches tall. 
Head 5} to 6 inches in diameter, close and firm,creamy white. An even stock, 
ready June 6. [8] 

SUPREME. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. 'T. Brown & 
Co., Ltd., The Premier Seed Warehouse, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs.) A.M. 
June 6, 1952.—Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in 
diameter, close and firm, white. A regular stock, ready June 7. [17] 

CODANIA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Hansen & Co., 
Ltd., Kastrup, Amager, Denmark.) H.C. June 12, 1952.—Plant spreading, 
20 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. Ready 
for use June 11. [31] 

DWARF ERFURT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C. June 12, 1952.—Plant spread- 
ing, 22 inches tall. Head 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An 
even stock, ready for use June 11. [44] 


DWARF ERFURT LATE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
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J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) H.C. June 6, 1952.—Plant spreading, 20 inches tall. 


Head 6 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. Maturing over a period, 
ready for use June 6. [45] 

EARLY SNOWBALL, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co.) H.C. June 6, 1952.—-Plant compact and erect, 16 inches tall. 
Head 7 to 74 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. A regular stock, 
ready for use June 6. [4] 

MASTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 
H.C, June 6, 1952.—Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 7 inches in 
diameter, close and firm, white. Maturing over a period, ready for use 
June 7. [50] 

REGAMA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Hansen & Co., 
Ltd.) H.C. June 6, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 20 inches tall. Head 
74 to 8 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An even stock, ready for 
use June 7. [16] 

SAFIR, TOFTOE. (Raised by Mr. Reinhardt Kristensen, introduced 
and sent by the Danish Farmers’ Seed Growing Association, Roskilde, 
Denmark.) H.C, June 6, 1952.—Plant spreading, 18 inches tall. Head 
74 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. Matures over a period, ready 
June 6. [51] 

SNOWBALL Y. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co.) H.C. June 6, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 20 inches tall. 
Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. A regular stock, 
ready June 6. [10] 

VIKING. (Sent by Messrs. N. V. Sluis en Groot’s, Koninklijke Zaadteelt, 
Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. June 12, 1952.—Plant of compact erect habit, 
18 inches tall. Head 6} to 7 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. An 
even stock, ready for use June 21. [27] 


April-sown Cauliflowers 

There were twenty-two stocks in this section and they were sown in drills 
1 foot apart on April 23, 1952. ‘They were planted 2 feet apart in rows 24 feet 
apart on June 13, 1952. ‘The ground was prepared in a similar manner to the 
ground on which the January-sown Cauliflowers were planted. 

CLUSEED LEVIATHAN. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd.) A.M. September 17, 1952.—Plant 
of compact erect habit, 30 inches tall. Head 8} to g inches in diameter, close 
and firm, creamy white. An even stock, ready for use September 17. [8] 

CLUSEED MAJESTIC, (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd.) A.M. September 17, 1952.—Plant of 
compact erect habit, 33 inches tall. Head 7 to 8 inches in diameter, close and 
firm, creamy white. An even stock, ready for use September 15. [5] 

AUTUMN KING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Zwaan & 
de Wiljes, Ltd., Scheemda, Holland.) H.C. September 17, 1952.—Plant of 
compact erect habit, 30 inches tall. Head 8} to 9 inches in diameter, close and 
firm, creamy white. An even stock, ready for use September 12. [12] 

CLUSEED LUCIFER. (R: aised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd.) H.C. October 13, 1952.—Plant of com- 
pact erect habit, 30 inches tall. Head 9} to 10 inches in diameter, close and 
firm, white. An even stock ready for use October 11. [7] 

INCOMPARABLE SPECIAL STRAIN. (Sent by Messrs. G. R. 
Vatter, A.G.) H.C. September 17, 1952.—Plant spreading, 32 inches tall. 
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Head 7} to 8 inches in diameter, close and firm, creamy white. Matures over 
a period, ready August 27. [17 

MAJESTIC SELECTED. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas, sent by Messrs. W. Deal & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. September 17, 1952.— 
Plant compact and erect, 30 inches tall. Head 9} inches in diameter, close 
and firm, creamy white. An even stock, ready September 12. [4] 

NOVEMBER HEADING. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., sent by Messrs. W. Deal & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. October 13, 
1952.—Plant spreading, 30 inches tall. Head 7} to 8 inches in diameter, close 
and firm, white. Ready for use October 15. [18] 

SUTTON’S SUPERLATIVE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. October 13, 1952.—Plant of fairly erect habit, 
30 inches tall. Head 7} to 8 inches in diameter, close and firm, white. Ready 
for use October 12. [19] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN _ 1952 


ORCHIDS 

Aerangis sp., A.M. January 29, 1952 (subject to naming). The 
plant was collected in Kenya in 1949 by E. A. Schelpe, and it is thought 
likely to be a species new to cultivation. ‘The numerous scapes each 
bore in the region of fourteen flowers. ‘The blossoms were about 1 inch 
in diameter, ivory coloured flushed with peach towards the base of the 
petals and with a peach-coloured spur about 4 inches long. Exhibited 
by The Director, University Botanic Garden, Oxford. 

Brassolaeliocattleya ‘Helford’ var. ‘Radiance’ A.M. October 7, 
1952. The flower, of good form and substance, was 6 inches in diameter 
with somewhat frilled petals and labellum. The sepals and petals were 
clear apricot and the labellum apricot veined and mottled with crimson. 
The result of crossing Blc. ‘Consul Grieg’ with Lc. ‘Poynings.’ Raised 
and exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Brassolaeliocattleya ‘Normans Bay’ Low’s var. F.C.C. 
November 4, 1952. ‘The plant carried three fine flowers of good form 
and substance, each about 6 inches in diameter. ‘The sepals and 
petals were glowing magenta purple while the labellum was bright 
garnet deepening towards the centre and veined with golden yellow. 
Both petals and labeillum were strongly frilled. The result of crossing 
Le. ‘Ishtar’ with Bc. ‘Hartland.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Cattleya ‘Bow Bells’ var. ‘London Pride’ A.M. October 21, 
1952. This seedling from the cross C. Edithae x C. ‘Suzanne Hye’ has 
large rounded white flowers up to 6 inches in diameter. The sepals are 
oblanceolate, the petals broad-ovate, 3 inches wide in the lower part, 
with undulate and fimbriate margins and recurved tips. ‘The broad 
funnel-shaped labellum is 2} inches across at the mouth and deeply 
flushed with bright orange inside. Exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & 
Brown, Orchidhurst, Sandhurst Park, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 
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Cypripedium Maudiae A.M. October 7, 1952. This plant had 


two most attractive flowers, 5 inches in diameter, the dorsal sepal pure 
white strongly veined with dark green and the ciliate petals lighter 
green flushed with ivory. ‘The labellum was Chartreuse green. ‘lhe 
result of crossing two unnamed varieties of C. x Maudiae. Raised by 
Dr. F. Craven Moore and exhibited by F. M. Wyatt, Esq., c/o Lt.-Col. 
R. S. Clarke, M.P., Borde Hill, Sussex. 

Cypripedium ‘Shooting Star’ var. ‘Memory’ A.M. November 
18, 1952. ‘The flower was 54 inches in diameter and the dorsal sepal 
4 inches across, white, with a large basal blotch of yellowish-green, 
deeper green veining, and a narrow central bar of pale purple. ‘The 
petals and labellum were greenish-yellow, the former being slightly 
undulate. ‘The result of crossing C. ‘Walter Moore’ with C. ‘Camelot.’ 
Exhibited by Dr. W. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, nr. Northwich, Cheshire. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Dorset Gold’ A.M. November 18, 1952. ‘There 
were two flowers in the spike each about 6 inches in diameter with 
petals and sepals of clear orange-yellow. ‘The labellum was deep garnet 
with sienna throat veined with golden yellow. Both labellum and petals 
were strongly frilled. ‘The result of crossing Lc. ‘Derna’ with Lc. ‘Mrs. 
Medo.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. ‘The Dorset Orchids Ltd., 
Plush, Dorset. 

Odontioda ‘Maori’ A.M. October 21, 1952. The plant exhibited, 
raised from O. ‘Sebastia’ x O. ‘Purple Crown,’ bore a 14-flowered 
scape nearly 2 feet long. ‘The flower is 3 inches in diameter, and has 
ovate-lanceolate sepals with undulate and dentate margins and similar 
but broader petals and labellum. ‘The colour of the whole flower is 
Ruby Red (H.C.C. 827) overlaid with Indian Lake (826), unevenly 
margined with pale magenta-crimson. Exhibited by S. ‘Tharp Esq., 
10 Farm Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum ‘Opheron’ var. ‘Nelly Roberts’ A.M. Novem- 
ber 18, 1952. ‘The spike consisted of eleven well-spaced flowers of 
good form and substance, each about 2} inches in diameter. ‘The sepals 
and petals were white suffused with pale purple and blotched with deep 
maroon. ‘The labellum was pure white with maroon blotching and the 
crest deep golden yellow. All were slightly frilled at the margins. ‘The 
result of crossing O. ‘Ophanto’ with O. ‘Neron.’ Exhibited by 
S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“The Farmer’s Tools 1500-1900.”’ By G. E. Fussell. 246 pp. Illus. 
(Melrose.) 42s. 

Mr. Fussell is already well known for his two volumes on old British farming books: 
he now gives an account of the implements therein depicted. He confines himself to 
the period of printed books and his illustrations begin with Walter Blith’s English 
Improver first published in 1649, but of which he uses the third edition. 

The arrangement of the material is by seasons, and its six chapters deal respectively 
with field drainage, cultivation and drilling, harvesting, threshing, and miscellaneous 
operations; there are 111 illustrations well chosen and beautifully reproduced. They 
are of special interest to the agricultural engineer and implement designer, as showing 
the early types from which the later models evolved, but of at least equal interest to 
those versed in rural crafts. For over most of the period dealt with agriculturists had 
to be almost self-sufficing: iron and paint might be brought in from outside, but 
otherwise the village had to supply and maintain all the necessary implements. And 
unless they did their work sufficiently well the village went hungry. The urgent need 
for economy and efficiency perhaps explains why the men who made the tools never 
— them those touches of beauty that appeared in some of their waggons and iron- 
work. 

Few garden tools appear, and then only incidentally. Should a second edition be 
called for the author might consider the inclusion of some of the older illustrations, 
especially in the eleventh-century Cotton MS. Tiberius BV, the Louterell Psalter of the 
fourteenth century and the somewhat later Romance of Alexander of France. These 
carry the designs further back and some of them show much detail. 

Both author and publishers have done their work extremely well; the book is a 


pleasure to handle and to read. 
E. JOHN RUSSELL 


“Sand and Water Culture Methods used in the Study of Plant Nutrition.” 
By E. J. Hewitt. Technical Communication No. 22 of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Horticulture and Plantation Crops. (Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux.) 1952. x + 241 pp. Illus. 42s. net. 

While admittedly this book is intended primarily for the research worker in the 
field of plant nutrition, yet to any one interested in scientific method or the special 
techniques of sand and water cultivation, it will have a great fascination. The author 
himself, one of the leading investigators in this field, has condensed from the immense 
literature a detailed and critical review of every imaginable aspect of the study. The 
magnitude of the task he set himself may be gauged from the fact that some eleven 
hundred citations are given in the bibliography which occupies thirty pages and each 
one of these is referred to in the text. The most minute details are discussed, as, for 
example, the composition of rain water from various districts and under different con- 
ditions of collection, or the choice of paints and other protective coatings for containers. 

This review of the literature constitutes the first part of the book; the second is a 
detailed account of the techniques developed at Long Ashton Research Station, 
largely by the author himself, for the large-scale pot sand culture work which in the 
hands of this team has yielded the precise data on mineral nutrition for which that 
station is famous. 

If the Commonwealth Bureau of Horticulture can continue with publication of 
reviews, one-half so exhaustive and valuable as this, of other fields of study, they will 
indeed render great service to research workers. 

R. H. STOUGHTON 


“Flower Arrangement Through the Year.” By Violet Stevenson. 72 pp. 
Photos. (W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., London and New York.) 15s. $7.50. 

Here is a volume of photographs—72 of them—showing many very good arrange- 
ments, not only well set up with taste and much variety but beautifully photographed 
with lighting effects which much enhance the picture. Some of them have well-chosen 
backgrounds, particularly on pages 19 and 38. The winter picture on page 71 is 
exceedingly pleasing and of spring flowers No. 16 is as good as it can be. It would 
have been better if (see page 3) the poor Cut-so-Short Narcissi had been substituted 
by foliage or by some other flower. In the introduction we are told that the flowers and 
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presumably the foliage, have all been bought in London shops so it is good to know that 
with skill such excellent results can be obtained by those who do not happen to possess 
a garden from which to select the materia! they need. 

All who take an interest in the art of floral arrangement should not only get this 
book but study it well—to their advantage. 


FRANK GALSWORTHY 


By M. J. Jefferson-Brown. 96 pp. Illus. 


“Daffodils for Amateurs.” 
(Faber & Faber.) 6s. 6d. 

It is a pleasure to be asked to review M. J. Jefferson-Brown’s popular-sized little 
book on Daffodils. ‘The last published small book on this subject was Jacob’s Daffodils, 
which appeared before the First World War and is now a museum piece so far as 
recommended varieties are concerned, though still containing much interesting histor- 
ical information on the subject. 

Daffodils for Amateurs is a book to whet the appetite of the beginner and stir his 
enthusiasm to higher ends. It is delightfully written, well put together, and the in- 
formation is sound throughout; it carries a coloured frontispiece and four good black- 
and-white illustrations. ‘The recommendation of varieties calls for no criticism, is up 
to date and should remain so for many years; the reader will find himself delighted by 
some of the whimsical and trite descriptions. There are chapters on cultivation, the 
Daffodil as a garden plant, for pots, bowls or window boxes, and on decoration and 
exhibition. The Daffodil classification is given in detail and the six chapters that 
follow are devoted to the individual sections and recommends varieties for various 
purposes and to suit different purses. 

This is an excellent little handbook full of interest and information, and one which 
the Daffodil enthusiast should purchase to give to friends whom he would wish to 
encourage to tread the fascinating path of the cult of the Daffodil, along which so much 


pleasure is to be found. 
HERBERT R. BARR 


“Dahlias for All."” By N. Gerard Smith. 94 pp. Illus. (Faber & Faber.) 
6s. 6d. 

The author is an amateur who grows about a hundred Dahlia plants. He has adopted 
organic surface cultivation, which he defines as mulching the undug soil with correctly 
made compost and planting the Dahlias therein. The results obtained please him, but, 
as we know, the Dahlia will give pleasing results under very unpromising conditions. 
‘The ordinary Dahlia grower is unlikely to be converted to this method until he sees 
those who adopt it gaining important successes in exhibitions. 

Apart from soil treatment, the author gives an amateurish version of the more or 
less usual treatment of Dahlias. Amusing advice is to let the plants stay in their final 
stations with the pots buried to the rim in the soil for a week before planting out. 

In his selection of varieties the author does not include any introduced during the 
last six or seven years; some that he names have almost passed out of cultivation. 

Writing of virus diseases he omits mention of the aphis as a vector. He tells of 
diseased plants grown by his methods becoming to all appearances healthy, although 
dwarfed. This seems to be but little cause for satisfaction as dwarfness, or ‘stunt’ as it 
is usually called, is one of the most serious signs of virus. 

The author may be an expert on organic surface cultivation, but he does not show 


expert knowledge of Dahlias. 
G. F. DRAYSON 


“Arizona Flora.’”” By Thomas H. Kearney, Robert H. Peebles and col- 
laborators. 1032 pp. Illus. (Univ. of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles.) $7.50. 

Only ten years ago the authors published their Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
Arizona, a work which quickly went out of print. This book, then, is a revised Flora 
of Arizona and records the addition of no less than 1 family, 32 genera and 190 
species. ‘The treatments of some groups have been radically changed and most of the 
longer keys have been rewritten, the non-indented kind being used throughout, in order 
to save expense of printing and proof-reading, although, as the authors admit, ‘‘indented 
keys are preferred by most botanists.”” As the introductory matter has also been re- 
arranged, the result is really a new book rather than a second edition. 
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3,370 species are dealt with, of which roughly § per cent. are endemic. The largest 
family is the Composttae, with 543 species, and there are 369 grasses. No descriptions 
of species are given, but the keys have been carefully amplified, ‘‘as partial compen- 
sation for this omission.”’ Botanists will welcome this up-to-date account of the flora 
of the fifth largest of the United States, which is a meeting-ground of a remarkable 
number of floral elements, from ‘‘alpine’’ to tropical; while gardeners and tourists, 
many of whom will visit the Grand Canyon (itself a cross-section of those elements), 
will enjoy the photographs of succulents, and will note down the many strange and 
beautiful plants which grow on these extensive deserts and plateaux. 

N. Y. SANDWITH 


“The Pollen Loads of the Honey Bee.’’ By Dorothy Hodges. 51 pp. + 
line drawings and colour chart. (Bee Research Association Ltd., London.) 
21s. or $3. 

The subject of pollen and pollination has figured largely in horticultural and 
agricultural work in recent years. It is therefore pleasing to welcome this new book, a 
work of art in itself, for it undoubtedly contains much information that is new in regard 
to pollen. The author is an artist by profession as well as a keen and knowledgeable 
beekeeper and shows her skill in the charming coloured illustrations and in the line 
drawings of pollen grains that appear in the book. The colour chart, an all important 
feature of the book, shows vividly the range of colour that is to be found in pollen 
and the manner in which the colour may vary under different conditions. This attrac- 
tive book represents many hours of patient work and field observation extending over 
several years and should appeal not only to beekeepers and botanists but to all who are 


interested in nature. 
F. N. HOWES 


“Medical Botany.’’ By A. Nelson. 544 pp. Illus. (E. and S. Livingstone, 
Ltd., Edinburgh.) 

Dr. Nelson has taken a liberal view of the scope of medicine so that this book covers 
a much wider field that the title would suggest. About three quarters of the text is 
devoted to vegetable foodstuffs, cooking and processing, vitamins, minerals, etc. and 
the remainder to the narrower field of ‘“‘medicinal plants,’ that is, those plants which 
furnish us with drugs for human or animal use. The first section deals with the rela- 
tionship of cell structure and cell contents to the food value of vegetable foods and the 
dietic and botanical aspects of all the common vegetable foodstuffs. In the second 
section a very comprehensive, though necessarily brief, account of the botany and 
active principles of those plants which are the sources of drugs or are toxic is given. 
Finally, there is a short section on plants, other than bacteria, as positive causes of 
disease, and a discussion of the methods used to identify plants and crude drugs. 

The book is written in a straightforward style so that most of the important and 
interesting items of information on any given plant have been incorporated with an 
economy of words which makes the whole text very readable. While the sub-title 
suggests the book may be of prime interest to medical men, dieticians, pharmacists 
and veterinarians, there is so much of “‘public”’ interest that most people would find 
this book interesting and profitable. ‘The discussion of such problems as the relative 
merits of brown and white bread, the effect of toasting bread, the effects of canning 
fruits or whether there is any dietary advantage in retaining potato jackets or apple 
skins form fascinating tidbits to those browsing through the book. The author wisely 
includes a wide range of drug plants since modern advances in medical knowledge 
occasionally results in the revival of some almost forgotten item of the old materia 
medica; thus on p. 381 his statement that ‘‘white or green hellebore are no longer used 
in Medicine” is already out of date, since these plants now furnish us with preparations 
useful in hypertension (e.g. Lancet, 1951, 260, 549). The book is well illustrated with 
line drawings and excellent photographs and should be read by all who claim to know 


something about plants. 
J. W. FAIRBAIRN 


‘“T'rees and Shrubs for Cornwall’ —Some Suggestions by J. W. Hunkin, 
M.C., D.D. Revised edition. 48 pp. Illus. (The Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, Cornwall Branch.) 2s. 6d. 

The revised edition of the late Bishop of ‘Truro’s well-known guide to trees and 
shrubs wiil be welcomed not only by the residents of Cornwall but by all gardeners in 
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the milder climates of the British Isles. New plants have been added and the text has 
been revised to bring it up to date. The excellent illustrations include Embothrium 
coccineum, Camellia x ‘J. C. Williams,’ Eucry pia glutinosa and Erica arborea alpina. 


“Journal of Research into the Geology and Natural History of the various 
countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle.’”’ By Charles Darwin. 615 pp. Illus. 
(Hafner Publishing Co. New York and Star Yard, Carey Street, London, 


W.C. 2.) 55s. 

This volume is published as one of the ‘‘Pallas’’ series of reprints edited by Dr. F. 
Verdoorn and is described as a ‘Facsimile’ reprint of the first edition of 1839. It is a 
handsome volume and would well repay rereading since Darwin’s Journal will always 
remain one of the great classic travel books of all ages, being crammed with interesting 
observations on all manner of subjects. 


“Jan Ingenhousz, Plant Physiologist, with a history of the discovery of 
photosynthesis.”” By Howard S. Reed, Ph.D. t11 pp. Illus. (Chronica 
Botanica, Vol. 11, Number 516.) $3.00. 

This volume gives a brief sketch of the life of one of the eighteenth century’s great 
scientists. There follows the detailed history of his experiments and the processes by 
which he worked out the discovery of photosynthesis in the leaves of plants. The 
illustrations include facsimiles from his Herbarium and pages from the accompanying 
notebooks, as well as portraits, medals, and other interesting documentary evidence 
concerning his distinguished career in Austria and later in London, where he spent most 
of his life. 


“Indoor Plants and Gardens.” By Margaret E. Jones and H. F. Clark. 
154 pp. Illus. (The Architectural Press, London.) 18s. 

The appearance in book form of this excellent article, which appeared in 7/i 
Architectural Review for May, 1952, is welcome as the May number is not available. 
See review R.H.S. JOURNAL, 78, 43. Though the price may seem high it is justified by 
the generous number of illustrations and drawings. 


“‘My Great Oak Tree and Other Poems.” By Liberty Hyde Bailey. 14 pp. 
(The Chronica Botanica, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.) Free. 

This attractive collection of poems by one of the great figures in American horti- 
culture was issued as a keepsake by the Editors of Chronica Botanica for the members 
of the American Institute of Biological Sciences attending the Cornell University 
Meetings, September 8-10, 1952. Available free on request from the publishers. 


‘‘A Flower Book for the Pocket.”’ By MacGregor Skene. 2nd Edition. 
378 pp. Col. plates. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P.) 12s. 6d. 

The second edition of this excellent flora for beginners has undergone general 
revision. It includes 895 species of flowering plants, 501 of which are illustrated in 
colour and 28 in black and white. These are the work of Charlotte Georgina ‘Trower 
and Ruth Weston. 


‘Narcissus Pests.’’ Bulletin No. 51. 4th Edition. iv + 46 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 
2s. 6d. 

This bulletin is invaluable to the Daffodil grower. It describes simply and graphi- 
cally the major pests including Narcissus fly, bulb mite, bulb scale mite and eelworm 
so that prompt recognition of the symptoms will be possible and sufficient under- 
standing of the pest to make intelligent corrective steps. The chapter on hot-water 
treatment is particularly useful as it has been revised in light of recent progress in the 
technique. The very inclusive bibliography at the end should prove useful to those 


who wish to do further research. 
LANNING ROPER 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to meatus any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 


cook’s Mowuich”’ BRUSHES 


March 1953—Up ! Up! My Friends, and 
quit your books 
Let Nature be your Teacher 


272 Flower Pot Brushes for Ali Size Pots. 


Tom Thumb. Sixties. Forty-Eights. 
24-3 in. 4/9 34-44 in. 5/3 5-6 in. 5/9 
Thirty-Twos. General Purpose. 

7 in. 6/3 for amateurs & outside cleaning 2/9 


Complete Set of Five Brushes 22/6 
All post paid in Singles or Set of Five. 
272/84 inch 18/- each. 272/10 inch 21/- each. 
272 Machine Flower Pot—see R.H.S. Journal 
February 1953. 

You cannot afford to be without 272/20. 
Flower Staging Bundies—Sample Set of Four 
Bundles for standard size vases 5/- post paid. 
50 page Illustrated List of our Hand-Made Pro- 
ducts is now available for those desiring Best 
Quality Brushes. 


coOoK’s 


Brush Manufacturers. Est. 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
3 ft. high 11/6 


4 ft. high 15/6 
5 ft. high 20/6 


6 ft. high 25/6 
All 6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel. 
DURABLE INTERWOVEN FENCING 


TOP 


3 ft. high 24/- ia 
4 ft. high 29/- 
5 ft. high 34/- 
6 ft. high 39/- £53 


CLOSE BOARD FENCING 

3 ft. high 31/- 
4 ft. high 36/- 
5 ft. high 42/- 


6 ft. high 47/- 


6 ft. long panels made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 
Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 


Also ‘‘SUPERLAP” (the interwoven also Inter- 
laps). FENCING, GATES, GREENHOUSES, 
SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 
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Ensure a safe 
temperaturein 
your greenhouse 
throughout the 
Winter by installing 
a Morris Greenhouse 
Heater with its large 
margin of protectinn. 
For example :— 


Rise in Temp. 


Type Cu. Cap. 

AIGH Fromé6’ x 8 Av. 9° F. 

8 x 6’ (approx. 350 c/f) 16° 

{ye x 8 (approx. 700¢1) 10° 

14’ x 8 (approx. 800 c/f) 

D/GH (1% x 8 (approx. 800 c/f) 13° 

£8.19. 6. 16’ x 8 (approx. 900 c/f) 12° 

(20° x 8’ (approx. 1,200 c/f) 10° 


Fitted with blue flame burner—is non-injurious to 
planes, while special arrangement of baffles 
increases distribution of warmair. Running costs 
approx. 2 hours for 1d. 

Please write for name of nearest stockist to : 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. 


Dept. J.. Morris House, 74 York Road, Battersea, 
London, S$. W.11 Telephone : Battersea 3312/3 
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GAIN 


THIS YEAR 


Seat on receipt of Zid stamp 


DOBBIE & CO - LTD 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen 
EDINBURGH 7 


OAKWORTH 


Every gardener should send for this 
FREE Catalogue 


No. JRH 


Issued by the only 
Greenhouse specialists, 
Illustrates widest range 
available. Unique de- 
sign gives best results 
and lifetime service. 
Complete prefabricated 
units. Free delivery, 
deterred terms. 


1 
t 
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8 2° wide. Lengths 
£19.15.0 from 7 1° to 19° 2°. 


OOUBLE ‘Z' MODEL 
Extendible 


CASTOS LTD., WELLINGTON, SALOP 


garden, “‘How on ea 
do you do it?” you will 
reply: ‘By using Flexible 
Earth. That way you can't 
fail." Hundreds of gar- 
deners have proved that 
this complete organic 
**soll structure’ won- 
derfully invigorates all 
plant growt 


WONDERFUL BLOOMS 
have used Flexible Earth 
and am delighted with the 
result. The plants are 
growing much better and 
are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight.”” 
—Mrs. E. L. 
Golden, 4 
Westfield 
Close, With- 
dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. 
Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulry send a 1/~ 
stamp and a large envelope for 48page booklet 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/— 
refunded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1i 
TERMINUS 8394 
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ARTIFICIAL RAIN SYSTEM 


The ideal and inexpensive water square for 
the gardening enthusiast. 15 feet in length. 
Light and portable. Easily set up. Necds no 
attention. Nothing to go wrong. Workson 
normal mains pressure. Lasts a lifetime. 


Price €5 10s. 0d. Carriage Paid. The power rotary cutter for the long grass 
State size of hose to be used. in the field, orchard, paddock, etc. 18 inch 


British Overnead Irrication Lro. cut. Light and easy to handle. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX Full details from your nearest dealer or 
Tel. Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: Irrigation, Shepperton ROTOSCYTHE * SLOUGH * BUCKS ° Tel: 21367 


KING GEORGE’S 


FIELD 
STEPNEY 


MINOR” FRAME 


Stocked by leading Stores and !ronmongers 


Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION—So necessary to 

prevent condensation and damping off Size 41° long x a 

3A” wide x 154° high. Special features include:— By permission of the L.C.C. 
*Strong steel—?4” chick. 
*Top can be opened both sides Instantly by handles. wet coction 
*Stiding glass cop and sides (no putty). fi under ' 
*No loose clips or screws. construction 
*Can be extended without extra ends. for the L.C.C. 


1 frame complete with glass 
Carr. paid within 50 miles 


of London. 
POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) for 30 years one of tne leading contractors 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW. MIDDLESEX HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. Molesey 5167 & 3799 
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to ‘DENISE’ 


The only Pompone Chrysanthemum 
to gain O F.C.C’s. at the N.C.S. 
1952 North and South Early Flowering 
Chrysanthemum trials. 


One of the finest Pompone novelties so far in- 
troduced. Rich golden-yellow flowers, larger 
than those of Jante Wells. Perfect dwarf habit, 
15-18 in. high, producing blooms in great pro- 
fusion. The flowers last in good condition for 
a long period, making chis the ideal subject 

growing in small pots and the finest plant 
for window-box decoration. With its rich 
golden colouring this variety will be in great 
d d for Cor ion Year decorations. Our 
exhibits of Denise at the R.H.S. Shows last year 
both as a pot plant for window-box display and 
also as an ideal plant for border work have 
received the highest press comments. Denise 
was granted two awards in 1951. 


Strong Plants. Delivery Spring 1953 


16/6 perdozen. (Orders under 
40/- add carriage) 


BATH LTD. 
The Floral Farms 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trace Mark) 


MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substiture— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 


and growth. 
PRICES: 


Small Bag 7/-, Medium Bag 10/6, Large 
Bag 17/-, 10 Large Bags 165/-, 20 Large 
Bags 320/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 
FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or carriage paid England and Wales 
Scotland 6 Large Bag; I /~ Medium Bag; 


d Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
gm information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 


janure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants, etc. is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


DOUBLE AWARD—— 


WISBECH 


Made of plant food with vermiculite base. 
Size approx. 1 in. cube with ¢ in. seed hole. 
Sow cube and put direct in garden, thus 
avoiding transplanting and thinning, or place 
in boxes in greenhouse. Plant feeds continu- 
ousty on cube, saving manure and fertiliser. 
OUTSTANDING RESULTS 

“ Seed-a-Cubes "’ double and treble the weight 
of crop in most cases as plant is rooted into 
plant food. Initial cost of the ** Seed-a-Cube "’ 
therefore comes back many times in the value 
of this doubled and trebled yield. Prove this 
for yourself. 

THE “SEED-A-CUBE” WAY—THE 
WONDER WAY—SAVES TIME & 


It Is forecast that growing in “ Seed-a-Cube 
will soon be the standard method of growing 
all plants because one sows, manures, feeds, 
thins out and cransplants all in one operation. 
Be one of the first to grow in “ Seed-a-Cubes.”” 


PRICES 

25 for 1/9; 1006/6; 1,000 57/6. 
Order from local shops, or (100 cubes and over) 
from us including | /- towards cost of packing. 
HORTICULTURAL SPECIALITIES 

LIMITED, RAYLEIGH, ESSEX 

Trade enquiries to— 

PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., 

WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX 


Suggestions for 
CORONATION 
PLANTING 


A tree or shrub, beautiful and last ing, 
is the finest memorial of a historic year. 
Large specimen trees, recently trans- 
planted, are available in many varieties, 
with younger stock and smaller varieties 
suitable for gardens of limited size. 


ENGLISH OAK — SCARLET OAK 
MAGNOLIAS 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


FLOWERING CRABS 
BLUE CEDAR — LABURNUM 
WALNUT 


Details of these and many others will be 
found in our special list of trees and 
shrubs for planting now or specially 
prepared in containers for planting in 
Coronation Week. This, and our full 
catalogue of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, are free on request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN, DORSET 


Please quote RHS/3 
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LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 
with Ryegrass 
7 Ibs. 15/-; 14 tbs. 21/6; 
56 Ibs. 80/-; 112 Ibs. 150/- 
BEST QUALITY GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 
without Ryegrass. 
7 Ibs. 37/6; 14 Ibs 68/-; 28 Ibs. 135/-; 
56 Ibs. 260/-; 112 Ibs. 500/- 
Bags free and carriage paid to site. 
Seeds treated against birds—no extra. 


Prices can be submitted for mixtures suitable for 
shady areas and any other purpose for which special 
grasses are required. 


Agricultural seeds supplied too. 


Obtainable only from : 


MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 
Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS 
*Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121-3 


28 Ibs. 42/6; 


heating takes 
some beating! 


Don’t let asnap frost 
take you by surprise. 
Install HUMEX, the 
automatic electric 
greenhouse heater 
that can help you 
defy the coke short- 
age. Absolutely 
trouble - free and 
most economical, 
HUMEX is fully 
described and illus- 
trated in our bro- 
chure. 


MODEL 800 specially designed for green- 
houses up to 600 cubic feet. (omplete with 
Thermostat. ready for use. PRICE €6.19.6 
Carriage patd England and Wales. 
MODEL 1250 for greenhouses up to 1,000 
cubic feet. Sturdy galvanised-iron con- 
struction. Complete with Thermostat 


Easy | | and ready for use. PRICE €10. 15. 0 
pe Carriage paid England and Wales. 
Arran®' SEND TODAY FOR FREE BROCHURE 


To ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 


HUMEX 10, HILL, 
LONDON. § W 


Please send me your RFE on Automatic 
Greenhouse Heating. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Telephone : SHirley 2274 


DO IT BETTER WITH A 


ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


with ample 


POWER 


for every job! 


Cheapest to buy FOR THE WORK IT 
PERFORMS. Models with 12”, 16” and 22” 
Tillers. Write for Catalogue, and tell us how 
much LAND you have and the CROPS you 
grow. We can then advise you without loss 
of time, and arrange a demonstration. 
Excellent PAY-AS-YOU-GROW terms. 


CLIFFORD AERO & AUTO LTD 


Agriculwral Division 


(Sales Dept. 96) 
Cranmore Boulevard, Shirley, Birmingham 
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TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton tip lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 
PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephonet KETTERING 4016 


BAMBOO CANES 


Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 
A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


s. s. d. s. d 
12 in 3 0 40 5 0 
18 in 3 0 40 5 0 6 0 
2 ft. 40 6 0 7 6 10 0 
24 ft 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 ft. 6 0 8 0 12 6 17 6 
4 fe. 10 0 13 6 22 6 27 6 
5 fe. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 fc. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 ft. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fc. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 O 
10fe. 50 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.WO. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


GARDEN LABELS 


Wesupply high class engraved Perspex 
Labels for trees, shrubs, plants at 
reasonable prices. 


These labels are very durable and long 
lasting. 


Send for quotation of requirements to:— 


THORNHILL PLASTICS 
HINDERWELL, Nr. SALTBURN, 
YORKSHIRE 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from I cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone : 3059 


HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


Tel. ;: SEVENOAKS 61233 


Lavenders 


Thymes 
Culinary and 


Aromatic 
Herb Plants 
Booklet 2d. 


Herb Gardens planned and stocked 
HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
grown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
flowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawden, Leeds Yorks. 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection Invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD LONDON, £3 
Telephone : ADVance 2991 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


For MANURES 


FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES and SPRAYS 
growers should obtain Maskell’s Catalogue, which 
contains much useful information. Prompt delivery 
carriage paid home of John Innes Composts, Granu- 
lated Peat, Lawn Sands and Turf Conditioners, Bone 
Meal, Rose. Chrysanthemum. Fruit and other special 
fertilisers, Chemical and Organic manures. 

Sole manufacturers of Maskell’s Super Hop Manure— 
the manure which combines soil conditioning witha 
balanced supply of plant foods. For all flowers, fruit 
and vegerables, large sack for 900 sq. ft. 16/-. 
Ulcera (double large) sack 27 


MASKELLS (1900) 
68 DIRLETON WORKS, LONDON, E. 15. 


consult MASKELLS 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split bamboo wired close together with galv’d 
wires in 10 yd. rolls—69” and 49” wide. 


IDEAL FOR {Il HY WIRE 


GREENHOUSES 
OR FRAMES it PORTABLE 


i 


Fencing & Gates, all types, supplied and fixed. 
Tennis Court Surrounds, sight-proof Wovenwood, 
Hazel & Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
te... 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM, Tel.: 


"Phone: FRANT 247 


Painting Unnecessary 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘GENERAL PURPOSE’ 


Greenhouse 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
wood in 6 complete sections, 
including the roof ; staging down 
both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 
cut to size. 


Low in Upkeep Costs 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


| 
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Size 10 ft. long x7 ft. wide ; 
3 xv 


A CHARMING LITTLE 
HOUSE 


With a magnificent view and lovely garden 
FOR SALE IN SUSSEX 
House and garden completely moder- 
nised including new kitchen and bath- 
room. Three reception rooms, three 
bedrooms. Main electricity and water, 
close to village shops. Some woodland, 
4 acres in all. 


Price £5,500 (was £6,500 last autumn) 


Write S.M. PETTITT, STREETERS ROUGH, 
CHELWOOD GATE, SUSSEX 


FOR SALE... 


unusually pleasant and convenient Bungalow 

RESIDENCE in 1 acre of exceptional garden 

at Great Bookham, Surrey, having 2 reception 

rooms (one 27 ft. by 14 ft.), a rooms, usual 

ees all main services, double garage, green- 
house. 

Outstanding collection of easily maintained 
mature shrubs and specimen trees. Ample 
choice fruit. Not overlooked: not isolated. Ten 
minutes station, village, we areas Nationa! 
Trust. $s miles WISLEY. Price £5,350. 


Enquiries (no Agents, please) to:— 
O’SHEA, ANTROBUS HOUSE, 
PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


AN ELIZABETHAN LANDMARK! 


Why not commemorate the royal 
accession with a lasting flowering tree 
or shrub? Planting can still take 
place this month. 

To obviate delay, choose and 
collect your plants in person from : 


BURKWOOD & SKIPWITH LTD. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES, 


KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Dobies’ 
DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


Many new and improved strains of 
flower and vegetable seeds—in- 
cluding the new 100%, DOUBLE- 
FLOWERED BEDDING STOCKS 
which are now available in 
separate colours—are listed In 
our 1953 seed catalogue. We 
will gladly send you a copy on 
request. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(Dept. 12) 11, Grosvenor St., Chester. 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 

5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 


Tuffato, Sowest, London.”’ 
elephone: Victorva 2026-7. 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and g'aded for every specific use. 
We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress che necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


Do you like Asparagus? 


Best Evesham Crowns 


1 year 30/- per 100 
2 year 35/- per 100 
3 year 45/- per 100 


Despatched March ; bags free ; carriage 
paid for c.W.O. 


Cultural pamphlet, price 3d. 
H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 


(Dept. A.1) 
Evesham, Worcestershire 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds and Bulbs for Garden and Greenhouse 
Chmbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

rons, Roses, Comfers 
Shrubs 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 


W. SMAIL, THe GARDEN SHOP, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
AB 4427 
One te from St. James’ Park Station. 
"Fase from R.H.S. Hall. 
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17,000,000 PROMOTING BRITAIN’S FOOD CROPS 


Introduced to the Royal Horticultural Society nearly 40 years ago 
Chase Continuous Cloches have been sold, and used, in millions. For 
excellence of design and for results, they have out-distanced any and 
every would-be rival. Made for Gardeners by Gardeners, they are 


REALLY FROST PROOF 
RIGID, LIGHT, PORTABLE 
PERFECT FOR VENTILATION 
UNRIVALLED SUN-TRAPS 


Chase Cloches save weeks of growing time, double and 
SEND Fuk UATALOGUE, treble crop output, quickly repay their cost, last for years. 


Choose the * Low Barn’ Cloche. Pack of 8, £3 98. 9d. Address of nearest Stockist on request. 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


Here are the perfect pots for every purpose, and keen 
gardeners are proving that they ensure better crops, at 
least two weeks earlier. Made from fibre compound, 
Hartmann Moulded Pots are shaped like ordinary clay 
pots and they arrive ready for use. Fill with soil or 
compost, sow your seeds, water in the usual way and, 
when ready, transfer complete into the ground; the pot 
will quickly decompose, allowing the plant to grow on 


without disturbance or check. . 
PRICES Hartmann Pots are light in weight, completely sterile, 
100 (3") ... 5/- and do not break if dropped. They are easier to handle, 
250 ,, ... 12/- quicker to count, safer to pack, more compact to store 
SOO, xin ae and cost much less to buy ! SEND FOR YOURS NOW! 
1,000 ,, ... 42/6 
POST FREE Satisfaction or Money-Back Guarantee 


J.T. LOWE, LTD., LONGHAM |, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Ay 


The Floral Mile 
GREAT SPRING SALE 


IS STILL PROCEEDING 


* 


7 HERBACEOUS BORDER AND ROCKERY 
7 PLANTS in good variety 


20 Plants for 30/- 


Carriage paid and packed free 


ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES and 
BULBS for Spring Planting 


A large range of attractive subjects are offered at reduced 
prices in stock of the finest possible quality 


Generous carriage paid terms 


* 


Please write for special list post free 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
: The Floral Mile 


TWYFORD BERKS. 
Telephone: WARGRAVE 224-225 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Lid., London and Colchester 
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